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RITISH ASSOCI ATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL 
MEETING of the oe . will be held, under the Presidency 
©. LYELL, F.R.S. .,at BATH, commencing on Sep- 
tember 14. Notices of Fase proposed to be read at the Meeting 
should be sent to the ng Secretaries at Bath (C. Moore, Esq., 
C. BE. Davis, Esq., Rev. H. Winwood), or to the Assistant- 
General Secret: ary, G. Gritthe Esq., Oxfor 
Members and others who wish to obtain information about the 
local arrangements are requested to communicate with the Local 
Secret aries at Bath. 


NIVERSITY. COLLEGE, LONDON, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL.—The Half Term commenced on 
Thursday, June 2. SHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


June 6, 1864. 

eee, COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
) CLASSES forYOUNG BEGINNERS, JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

The Half Term commenced on Thursday, June 2. 


_June 6, 1864. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


TATION AL COMPETITION of LOCAL 
SCHOOLS of ART.—The ANNUAL eon of the 
WORKS sent upin COMPETITION for NATION AL XN MEDAL- 
LIONS by the Ninety Local Schools of Art, is NOW OPEN, in 
the New Galleries of the South Kensington Mus seum. 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 


RR” AL HORTICU LTU RAL “SOCIETY, 

outh ig —The RHODODENDRON SHOW, 
by Messrs. WATERER & GODFREY, of Sein Hill, Woking, 
tader the Great Suspension Tent, is OP. EN DAILY. —Admission, 
a Pri aay Monday, 61.; Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, 18. 











RUNDEL SOCIETY.— 
The ANNUAL GENERAL aig will be held at 
the Office, 24, Old Bond-street, on FRID: the 17th instant, at 
half-past Two. JOHN NORTON Hon. Sec. 
_Sune 4, 1864. 





ARUNDEL SOCIETY.— 
Be The ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS for 1864 are now being 
issued to Subscribers, whose subscriptions for the Year have been 
received. They consist of (1 and 2) Two Chromo- do ge hs, by 

. Storch and Kri umer, one representing LUINI’s * Presen- 
tation in the Temple,’ the other a full-sized Head from the same ; 
(3) an Engraving, by Professor Gruner, from RAFFAELLE’S 
‘Conversion of Saul’; i, and (4) an Engraving, by M. Stoelzel, from 


FRA ANGELICO’S ‘8. John.’ 
JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 
4, Old Bond- street, June 4, 1864. 


Y OR K. CHAMBERS, Sr. Jawe ”$-STREET.— 
PRIVATE *RESIDENC ES. 
These Chambers have been improved, and several of the best 


SETS OF ROOMS are now VACANT.—Apply to the Howse 
STEWARD, on the Premises, 


LEXANDRA PAR K COMPANY (Limited). 
—The GREAT FLOWER SHOW will take place, = 
WEDNESDAY, June 22, and THURSDAY, June 23, wi 
Se Hundred Pounds will be given in Prizes. Two Military 
Bands will be in attendance.-—Admission, first day, 53., or by 
Tickets purchased before the day 4s.; second day, by payment at 
the Entrances, 1s. Tickets can be obtained at the Company's 
Offices, 449, West Strand : at Mr. R, Cranke’s, 51, Threadneedle- 
street, City; or of the Company’s Agents. 
F. K. PARKINSON, Secretary. 


HE BATTERSEA ESTATE.—The CON- 
- SERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—The First Portion of the 
PLOUGH-LANE Property, near Battersea Park, and close to 
the Clapham Junction Station, having been entirely disposed of, 
the Second Allotment of the remainder of the Estate, laid out in 
eligible Building Plots, ranging in price from 51J. up to 220l. per 
plot, will be commenced on WEDNESDAY, the 22nd of June, at 
the ‘Offices, No. 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, where Plans 
and ps articulars mi: uy be obt: —, 
By order of the Boa: 
CHARLES L EW Is GRU NEISEN, Secretary. 
Prospectuses of the Share, Land, and Deposit Departments sent 
free of charge. The | taking of land i is quite optional. 


U EEN’S U NITED ‘SERVICE CLUB. 
(Late New United Service Club.) 

The name of the NEW UNITED SERVICE CLUB has been 
changed to that of the QUEEN’S UNITED SERVICE CLUB 
from this date, and the Committee are able to announce that very 
satisfactory arrangements have been made with Messrs. T 
Heatly & Co. for its future conduct, the particulars of which can 
be obtained from the Secretary, on application, by letter or other- 


wise, to 16, Regent-street. 
— F. ‘TODD, Secretary. _ 


June Ist, 1864. 
‘Oa STAL PALACE.—Messrs. BERTRAM 
& ROBERTS, the new Contractors for the Refreshment 

Department. have the honour to announce that the Magnificent 
SUITE of DINING-ROOMS situate in the ogee km ees 
overlooking i Pe as oa fee rystal Palace,are NOW NED 
for the S CE of DINNERS, Banquets, *Déjetners, ov cae 
hie e~ , to Tales can small parties, in the highest and 
most artistic style of the cuisine, at the shortest notice and upon 
liberal terms. 

sfatpore ate and other public bodies will receive direct personal 
attent 





Telegrams immediately acknowledged. 


> . > sa pa 
F O! FOR A SHAKESPEARE.—MESSRS. 
THOMSON & CO. have much pleasure in announcing that 
Benjamin Webster, assisted by Messrs. T. Stirling Coyne, 
Knees Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas 8S. Peg pave, 
“after a most deliberate and separate reading of the S. 
awarded the Prizes as follows, viz.: The First Prize to Ne 19, ¥ 
Z. W. 19; the Second to 26, W. B. J. 43; aad the Third to 
Q. Q. 6. Messrs. Thomson & Co. offer their sincere thanks to 
those hundreds who so nobly responded to their offer, and, as soon 
28 possible, will forward a copy of the Prize Poems with each 
MS., provided they have an address. If they are not favoured 


with an address before July Ist, all remaining MSS. will be 
destroyed. 











RAWING. — LADIES’ DRAWING 

CLASSES, Fitzroy-square.—Mr. BENJ. R. GREEN, 
Member of the Institute of Cao Painters, RECEIVES 
SIX LADIES, two Mornings the Week, for INSTRUCTION 
in DRAWING and PAINTING, "MODEL DRAWING and PER- 
SPECTIVE. —Particulars forwarded. 


LADY, conducting a superior and long-estab- 
ye shed Ladies’ School, at Brighton, will have Vacancies for 
TWO PUPILS after Midsummer. Terms, 100 Guineas a& year. 
Accomplishments upon the usual terms. —Letters to X. Y. Z., at 
Marshall’s British and Foreign Library, 21, Edgeware-road, Will 
meet with immediate attention. 


ROOMFIELD HOUSE, HEADINGLEY, 
LEEDS.—Mr. MILLARD, B.A., late Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Editor of several Classical Works, receives 
a small number of PUPILS, whose education is conducted 
entirely by himself. He has prepared pupils for the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, the Oxford Local Examina- 
tions, and Public Schools. 


* ALTSCHUL’S Practical Method in- 
Nab cneiies oe Pupils to s ak, read and write 

IT. ‘ALIAN, SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, in a very short 
time.—ELOCU TION aneht STW 0 LANGUAGES Taught (one 
through the wh of another) on the same Terms as One, at the 
tes s or at his House. Prepares for the Universities, Army , and 
C. 8. EXAMINATIONS.—Note. Dr. A. enseigne trés-prompte- 
ment l’Anglais par les langues étrangéres. —9, Old Bond-street, W. 


I R. ALTSCHUL refers to . Peers, Peeresses, 
Memb. of Parliament, Government Officials, Clergymen, emi- 
nent Military and Naval Men, Distinguished Memb. of the Learn- 
ed Professions, as also to Gentlemen of the highest repute in City cir- 
cles,—former or ipo Pupils,—all of whom will bear Testimon 
to the uniform and speedy. success which attends his Easy, Natural, 
Practical and CON RSATIONAL Method of imparting GER: 
MAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH.—9, Old Bond-street, W. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 

oe -SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 

Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 

and Principals of Schools, to her REGISTER 

Is d FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 

COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. School Pro- 

perty transferred, and Pu ils —Soeene in England, France and 
Germany. No charge to I incipals. 














UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, ALFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Head-Master—The Rev. C. U. DASENT, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambrid: ides 
late Master in King’s College Sch London. 

Terms :—Boarders: Forty —_ per year; Thirty-five Guineas 
for Boys under twelve years of a 
For particulars aoriy: rk the Head-Master. 








A LADY, experienced in Teaching, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT in a GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY. She 
teaches good English, French and German, acquired on the Conti- 
nent, Italian Musie (Piano), and Drawing. Good references.— 
Address W., Mr. Gotelees, Bookseller, Hounslow, London, W. 


{y= MEV enees of LONDON.—MATRICU- 

N and B.A. OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
CIVIL SERVIC E EXAMINATION, &.—The REV W. KIR- 
KUS, LL.B., RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS to Board and Edu- 
cate, or to prepare for Public Examinations. — For further 
articulars, apply the Rev. W. Kirkus, St. Thomas’s-square, 
Hackney, London. 


CHOLASTIC.—Mr. G. SEELEY requests early 

application from Principals who will require ASSISTANTS 

after t the Vacation, in order to secure the most efticient Applicants. 
—Address Mr. G. SeELEY, 32, Argyll- street, Regent-street, W. 








‘ORWAY and DENMARK. — TRAVEL- 
LERS who intend to visit the above Countries, and wish to 
acquire some knowledge of the Norse and _— Languages, can 
obtain Lessons on Moderate Terms.—Apply to the Danish Chap- 
lain, the Rev. F. PLence, 33, Great Coram-street, Russell-square, 
between Nine and Two o "clock. Be 
O INVALIDS. — A - Legally- y-Qualified 
HOMCOPATHIC PRACTITIONER is eet meeting 

with a PATIENT requiring the COMFORTS of a QUIET HOME, 
and Skilful Medical Attendance, for a long or short period. Terms 
phon References.—Address Dr. Puitiirs, 23, Stone-street, 

Maidstone. 


HE ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 

EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 

zig, begs €o announce “— he has — rem ements for a 

eekly supply of THE ATHENZUM JOURN . The sub- 

sexiption will be 15 thaler for three months; 3 ‘Tales for six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 

cote to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicxe, Leipzig, Germany. 


«* German Advertisements for the Aruexzum Journal also 
oo by Lupwie Denicke, as aboy: 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS— 
ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED in all the LONDON, 
COUNTRY, and COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERLODI- 
CALS, by ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Atte y® Grirrins, 44, Hico Horporn, W.C. 


T. MORING, Heraldic Engraver and Artist.— 

Seals, — Plates, Brasses, Heraldic Painting. Crest on 
Die, 78.; on Seal, Solid Gold 18-Carat Hall-marked Bing, 
engraved with Crest, “2 Guineas. Illustrated Price List post free. 


my eres OF REMOVAL— 
J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, 
Wine wn and General and Foreign Agents, 
beg to inform their fee and Patrons that, in consequence of 
the Premises at No. 7, Old Jewry, which they have occupied 
upwards of thirty AD being about to be pulled down, they 
have REMOVED TO more extensive Premises, at 
No. 38, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, E.C., 
where vig A ie for a continuance of the ogee bithesto 
accorded t e' J. are the SOLE 4 NTS for 
Bouvier’s A a SWISS CHAMPAGN “hd price 423. . per dozen 
Quarts; 24s. per dozen Pints;—and BA N RICASOLI’ S cele- 
Seated BROLIO WINE (which much ~~ Claret), price 188. 
per dozen. 
Port, Sherries, Claret, Champagne, and other Foreign Wines . 
and Cognac, as per Price-Lists ; to be had on application. 











O PU BLISHERS. —The Advertiser, who has 


had Cy ed experience in the business, wants a situation 
as ASSIS For immediate and permanent employment he 
would accept a moderate salary.—Address A. B. C., Mr. Bolton’s, 
Bookseller and Stationer, Knightsbridge. 


HE PRESS. —A GENTLEMAN of Expe- 
rience on the Press, who has been engaged on First-rate 
London Papers as Sub-Editor and - Reg writer, and is now 
engaged as Leader-writer on a Pro 1 Paper of the Wik 
standing, desires the EDITORSHIP of a PROV NCIAL PAPER 
or an Engagement as Leader-writer in London.—Address D. Y. T.; ’ 
Fost-office, 104, Strand, London. 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSISTANTS and AD- 
VERTISEMENT CANVASSERS.—WANTED, an active 
Young Man to manage the publication of an established Scientific 
Journal, published weekly in London, and to Canvass for Advyer- 
tisements Must be of undoubtedly good character, and be pre- 
“apa to give security if required. — Remuneration by a fixed 
salary and Commission.—Address, giving References, “S. P.,” 
one —_— Spicer Brothers, 19, New Bridge-street, Black- 
riars, E. 


Oo NEW ‘SPAPER ~ PROPRIETORS.— = 
WANTED, a SITUATION, by the Advertiser, as MANA- 
GER or ADVERTISING CLERK, in a Newspaper Office. He 
has been connected with first-class Newspapers in that Department 
for Seven Years. Would have no objection to go abroad. With 
the highest Testimonials for Energy, Integrity, and Business 
Habits.—Apply to a % C., Messrs. Eyre & Co.'s, 4, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street, E.C 


MAG4ZINE PROPERTY.—A_ Gentleman, 


having recently obtained appointments which prevent his 
devoting the time necessary in the editing a Magazine of which he 
is part proprietor, is desirous to dispose of his interest therein. 
The property realizes, at present, a net profit of from 201. to 301. 
per month, which, with ordinary management, could be quad- 
rupled without large investment. The Advertiser would entertain 
easy terms with any established Publisher or Manager, who could 
give security and guarantee for appl, iv and efficient represen- 
tation. Principals only need a direct or through their 
solicitors.—Address, by letter - Evans, care of Mr. 
Rol rts, 2, Seymour-street, London, X Ww. 


ARTNER REQUIRED, with about 2,5002., 
a Valuable and Old-established MANUFACTURING 


BUSIN} ESS connected with the Fine Arts, capable of being nay 
extended by a Gentleman with energy and ordinary commerci 














LAXMAN.—A MARBLE STATUETTE of 

VENUS, 28 inches high, by this esteemed Sculptor. sig 

100 guineas. —For Cards to View apply to Mr. Loprr, Bookseller, 
Woodbridge. 5 


OR SALE. —A “valuable and beautiful Collec: 
tion of CHOANITES, SPONGES, &c. in Flint, polished, 
chiefly from the Sussex Coast; consisting of 224 Specimens, col- 
lected by, and the property of, a Gentleman. To be viewed between 
the hours of 12 and 5, at 25, Golden-square, on application to 
James R. | Grecory, Mineralogist. 
HE ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY ry: 
35, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 





The Company prison the circulation of all new works of 
value, or interest, immediately after publication. The Library 
embraces special Departments of Science, and the Liberal profes- 
sions and of Foreign Literature in all its branches. 

Works not in the Library are purchased at cay request of Sub- 
scribers 
Books are delivered to Town Subscribers by the Company’s 
Carts daily within a radius of three miles, and twice weekly 
within five miles. 

Terms of Subscription from Two Guineas upwards. Details of 
_— for Town and Country Subscribers, forwarded on applica- 


tigTolders of ten shares and upwards entitled to special advan- 
tages as Subscribers. 
SAMUEL BEVAN, Secretary. 





ts.—For particulars, apply to Mr. Tuorne, 18, Austin- 
friars, E.C 


ANTED, on a DAILY NEWSPAPER, in 

the NORTH of ENGLAND, a First-Class VE RBATIM 

REPORTER. nexceptionable references as to Experience, 

Ability, and Moral Character indispensable—Apply, by letter, 
addressed EXcELsion, Box 164, Post Office, Newcastle- upon- -Tyne. 


N ARTICLED PUPIL can be received into 
Fi the OFFICE of a CIVIL ENGINEER, in London, where 
opportunities will be afford im of gaining both theoretical 
practical knowledge.— Address C, E., care of Messrs. Chub 
57, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C, 





N ADVANTAGEOUS OPPO RT 
offered to any Gentleman a about 5.0001. #bo 
tojoin the Advertiser ina NOVELSCIENTIFICINYV, 
both principal and interest Gusapheal. and the ca 
all probability, be doubled in a few months.—A ? 
Snepparp & Rixey, Solicitors, 38, Morgate-street, | 


PLESIOsAURUS for SALE.—A J 
erfect Specimen of this Rare and Rema 

13 feet in Jength, in splendid preservation and of a n 

yet undeseri ; also, an extensive series of other 

ossils, comprising : Ichthyosauri, Fishes, Pentacri 
nites, &c., which can be inspected. | and particulars 
application to Jamrs ae Gregory, 25, Golden-square, betweel 
hours of 12 and 5 
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HE PRESOOES | in the QUEEN'S ROBING- | 


TER, painted Kd 


he la . DYCE, E LA e and 
Mr. H. HERING, 137, ‘Reg zent-street, 
&. forwarded on receipt of a stamped env elope. 


Arce RAPHED 
v. 


UMISMATICS.—The Caratocue (by Mr. 
Gloucester, is 


Curt) of the valuable Saxon, English, Greek, 
COINS of one -General DRUMMOND, of 
NEARLY READY. The COLLEC Hee 


. includes a‘ 
old Medallion of Mary; to be sold early 


in July, 


ee 
Messrs 


theby, Wilkinson & Hodge’s.—Commissions aan by Mr. 


Curt, 33, Great Portland-street. 


HEAP BOOKS AT B ULL’S ‘LIBR: ARY.— 
- Speke’s 
st—Miss 
Younge’s History of Christian Name 8, und many other 00ks, are 
cious 
52, Wigmore- street, 


Surplus Copies of Keble’s Life of Bp. Wilson - 
Sources of the Nile—Dean Stanley’s Sermons in the E 


Now on Sale, at greatly-reduced Prices, at the New and 8 
Premises now occupied by Buu's L IBRARY, 
Cavendish-square, London, W. Catalogues gratis. 


Post free on receipt of one stamp, 


ARTHES & LOWELL’S HAND CATA- 


LOGUE (No. 12, JUNE)of POPULAR FOREIGN WOR es, 


NEW and SECUN D-HAND, comprising a selection of the Lates 
Publications on Noa Fe acy and International Law; 
on Ceramic Art, & 
Great Mz arlborough- street, W. 


To BOOK-BUY ERS. .—Part II. of N 
ready, post free for four stamps.- 


extensive Collection of Books can also be had, pees 6d 
six ix stamps. —23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W 


MAYALL’ NEW SERIES of PORTRAITS | 
To b 

completed in 20 Monthly Parts, each containing Two origins i 
b 


of EMINENT and ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS.— 


Photographs, handsomely mounted on India paper, 17 inche 
11; accompanied by Memoirs, and stitched in tinted wrapper. 


Contents. 
Part I. April 186. 
H. ene the Prince of Wales, in his Robes of the 
t 
H.R.H. rine Alfred, in Uniform as Lieut. R.N. 
Part IT. May 
Their R. ate the Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse (group). 
His Highness the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 
Part III. June 1864:— 
Alfred Tennyson a a Boots Laureate. 
Right Hon. Lord Sts ane. .P. 
“These are new candidates, in photographic 
favour. It will suffice to say they are the productions of Mr. 
Mayall to give assurance of their merit. 


e very best, by whom it has been upheld; 
undoubtedly much indebted to him for 
it excites. We cannot fear that his ‘selection’ 
be other than good ; there are few persons, eminent or illustrious, 


in Great Brit ain, who will object to sit to him, for all may be 
in the transcripts that 


certain of *mercy’ as well as ‘justice’ 
will be made. He has made a most satisfactory beginning. Part I. 
contains portraits—about 6 inches by 4—of their Royal inane: 
the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Family will no doubt follow in due saa? 

Art-Journal, May, 1864. 


NILT and 


graphs, Paintings, &c., from 1s. 


each. 
The STE REOSCOPIC COMPANY have »w opened a FRAME 
DEPARTMENT, and invite the attention of the Public to their 


Prices. 
‘All. KINDS of PICTURES framed. “ia and roped ready for | 


Hooks ; and brass rods providec 
The Trade and Shippers supplied. _ 


XHIBITION 1862. — GILT FR 
PHOTOGR APHS of all the ¢ holoest Subjects, Size. 
this day, June Ist, reduced to 5s. 
The above are the ches apest artistic pictures ever issued. 
of subjects forwarded on inclosing stam 


hanging. 


Stereoscopic Company, Sole Photographers to the Exhibition, 54, 


Cheapside, and 110, Regent: street. 


T YDROPATHIC SAN ATOR IUM. —suU D- 
BROOK a Ridimont Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. Univ. 


For the treatment of Slade diseases, principally by the com- | 
er, and diet. The Turkish 


bined natural agents—air, exercise, 
Baths, on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 





MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 


manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 


English and Foreign Bookbinder. 
30, BRY DGES- STREET, COVENT-G ARDEN, W.c. 
AND 6 PER CENT. 


DEBENTURES AT 5, 54 
COMPANY, LIMITED. | 
Subscribed Capital, 350,000/. 


C EY LON 
ctors. 


Dire 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
BMigjes-General Henry Pelham | Dune: an James Kay, Esq. 
tephen P. Kennard, 
P: atrick F. Robertson, Esq. 





-— George Gordon, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made “ oe Office of the 
Company, No, 12, Leadenhz a street, London, 


* JOHN AN DERSON, Secretary. 


This day is published, price 12s, 


HE COMPLETE WORKS of ARCHBISHOP | 


USSHER, Vol. XVII., containing General Index, Title- 
pages, &c., and completing the Series. 

*,* Single Volumes to perfect incomplete Sets can be supplied 
for's a limited period by the Publishers, or by order Pasta any 
lier. Persons having incomplete Sets are requested to perfect 
them wae = delay. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. Grafton-street. 

London: Whittaker & Co. 


A onto price, | 


also, Works 
&kc.—Banrtuis & Lowe t, Foreign Booksellers, 14, 


TATTALI 

& BOND'S CATALOGUE for 1864, comprising 800 Choice 
and Valuable Books in English and Foreign Literature, is now 
A complete Catalogue of their 
, or free by 


Order of 


Art, for public 
Among the first to adopt 
photography as a profession, he has been among the best, if not 
and the art is 
the universal interest 
of subjects will 


Alfred others of the Royal 


OXFORD FRAMES for Photo- 


AMED 


21 by 16, | 


Lists | 


Sales by Auction 
20, Old Fish-street, City, E.C.—4,000 Reams of Paper, about 
30 Tons of the best Brown P. ‘caper, Le. 

1 R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 on the Premises, 20, Old Fish-street, E.C. (by order of the 
Trustees), on WEDNESDAY, June 15, and two following days, at 
ono a “ ey lly, the ENTIRE'S 16 
’ y ALL Z LYMER, 
| M. ~—e Warehous ' ioners, cons 

4,000 Reams of Paper, 30. Tons of Brown P; ‘aper of the best a 
| facture, comoeees Double Imperial, Imperial, Casing, Ba 

of Ca Cap, 


Glazed White Rope, Glazed Casing, — Cap, Imperiz 
Gms ull Hand, 


Who! Grocers’ 


Double Small Hand, Royal 
Cartridge, Copy, Buff Coffee Royal, Blue Roy: al Hand, Double 
Crown, Blue Laid Foolscap, Demy, Royal, and other useful 
papers, suitable for Grocers, Manufacturers, Printers and others 
—the Stoc! k of Raw and Lump Sugar Bags, Purple and Blue Bags, 
Bakers’ Bags, &e.—Capital Account Books in Ledgers, Journals, 
Day Books id Cash Books—a Quantity of Twine and Cord—an 
excellent ra ver-C es a achine, by Sherwin—a Poupard’s Patent 

Weighing Machine— r of Large Cross-Beam Sc les, &c. 


re ulogues had nena Premises, and at Mr. 


Hand, Lumber Hand 


| Tobe viewed, and 
| Hodgson’s Uffices, 115, Chancery-lane, 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


QOoU THGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
‘ AUCTION, at their Rooms. ae Fl me ee aniptlerpsner av. 
| Sena 16, and following day sly y Interesting 
COLLECTION of ANCIE and ‘MODER N BOORS, by all the 
Eminent Authors, comprising——In Fouto, Mz acklin’s Splendid 
Edition of the Holy Bible, 7 vols. russia—Lake Price’s Views in 
enice, 26 plates, coloured and mounted in portfolio—Opera 
Dancers, coloured and mounted, in portfolio—Ancient Painted 
and Stained Glass, 75 coloured plates, 2 vols. morocco—Inigo 
Jones's Stonehenge, best edition, calf—Borlase’s Cornwall, best 
edition—Salmon’s Hertfords hire, calf—Peck’s Stamford, calf— 
Lipscomb’ s Buckingham, large paper—Colman’s Norfolk— Pira- 

4 vols.—Dante, L" Inferno, illustrated by 
Fah de Vi ienne, 4 vols. morocco—Queen 
, 1608—Grose’s Antiquities, 12 vols. russia 
extra—Old ons Papers, 58 vols—Arthur of Little 
Britain, by Lord Berners, russia—Willis’s Cathedrals, 3 vols. calf— 
Brand’s Newcastle, 2 vols. calf—Nicholson and Burn’s Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, 2 vols.—Richardson’s Persian Dictionary— 
Buckland’s Reliquix Diluviane, best edition—Brandon’s Gothic 
rehitecture, 2 yols.——In Octravo: Gentleman’s Magazine, 151 
vols,—Alison’s Europe, 12 vols. calf—Gibbon’s Rome, by Dr. Smith, 
| 8 vols. calf extra—Pictorial Bible, 3 vols. moroeco—Conversations- 
Lexicon, best edition, 15 yols.—Standard Novels, 48 vols.—Family 
| Library; 61 vols.—Annual Biography_and Obituary, 20 vols.— 
| Brandon's Parish Churches, 2 vols.—Waagen’s Treasures of Art, 
| 4 vols.—Dickens’s Works, and many others equally important; 
also, a singularly curious Collection of Old Poetry and Elizabethan 
| | Eiternture—old Manuscripts —Rare Missals and ast 
3ooks--Rare Civil War Tracts—Early-printed Books of Wit 3 
Drollery—Works on Magic, the Hermetic Sciences, Witcheraft, 
and the Cabala—Works relating to America—A few Oil Paintings, 
Wood Carvings, Carved Oak Table, and a variety of other Miscel- 
laneous P: *roperty. 
atalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 


To Private Hotel-keepers, Club-house Proprietors, and Others, 
—Important Leasehold Premises, Hyde Park. 
ESSRS. DEBENHAM & TEWSON are 
instructed to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at — Mart, 
on WEDNESDAY, June at 1 o'clock precisely, the V valuable 
LEASE of the PREMISES, known as the Westbourne Club, 
being Nos. 20 and 2, Devonshite- terrace, Cleveland-square, 
admirably adapted for a first-class Private Hotel or for a Club; 
| comprising thirteen bed-rooms, two dressing-rooms, bath-room, two 
noble billiard-rooms, chess and smoking rooms, lofty reading- 
room, three dining-rooms, two entrance-halls, spacious library, 
with entrance from Charles-street, domestic offices, kc. The whole 
held for a term of 21 years, from C’ hristmas, 1860, at the low rent of 
3001, club, having about 250 members, is — located on the 
premises. The furniture, library of books, &c., to be taken by the 
| purchaser at a valuation. A Portion of the Rime ase-money may 
remain on Mortgage. 


Particulars of H. Earur, Esq., Solicitor, 29, Bedford-row; and of 
the Auctioneers, 80, Cheapside. 


Scientific Instruments and Miscellaneous Articles. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
} if 
4 TION, athis Great Rooms, 38, Kin: reet, Covent-garden 
on FRIDAY, June 17, at half-past 12 precise Small LIBR ARY 
| of BOOKS, Prints and Drawings, Painting misomancupe and 
| Objects, Rolling Press, Albums, Cartes de Visite, Cameras and 
| Lenses, Galvanic ( AP A achine, Carriage Clock, and a variety of 
Miscellaneous Artic 
On view the day eras morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
| 
Natural History Sale. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
1. cnet Ae his G rei at Rooms, 38, King-street, C ov ent- garden, 
| on SATUE 3 Cc y 
| TION of INTER ES I g, 
Sutton, and various hes Loe: nlities, Shells, Sikes to Illus: 
| trate the Pharmz acopeia, Cabinets and other Natural History. 
On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


| Library of a Gentleman leaving England—Important Early- 
English Manuscripts. 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
| I tioneers of Literary Property, will SE by AUCTION, 
|@ at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. t side), on MON: 
| JAY, June 13, and following day, a COLLE( T 
| es Library of a Gentleman le: aving England, "psenaargge 
| Selection of interesting Works in English iture, and very 
| numerous valuable Foreign Books, partinibacis Itali: an, German, 
a French—most interesting Collections for the History of the 
| Fine Arts in all its branches, and of every country and period, 
| the whole of which are in good condition, many being handsomely 
| bound—some important Mz anuscripts—Chaucer, a contemporary 
| MS.—English Tales and Anecdotes» MS. circa 1400—Orienta 
MSS., comprising seme valuable Works in Arabic, Hebrew, 
Mahratta, Telegu, Sanserit, Burmese, &c. 
Catalogues se nt on receipt of two stamps. 


Valuable Books in various Classes of Literature.—Four 


Days’ Sale. 
MM ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SEI in by eer at their House, 47, gpg, 
| on WEDNESDAY, June 15, and following days, an_ extensive, 
| interesting ana valuable COLLECTION of MISC ELLANEOUS 
| BOOKS, in all Languages and in various Departments of Lite- 
| rature, Books of Prints, Pictorial Works, Picture Galleries, Works 
| illustrative of the Fine Arts, Interesting Works on Architecture, 

and Ornamental Designs, comprising: some Collections of ——- 
ings—Scarce and Curious Books—Theologic: al Controversy—S 
Tracts—Voyages and Travels History Biography —Poetry—the 
Dram: 0 Anestote—Ana, 


STOCK ot Messrs. TH OM- | 
and | 
ing of upwards of | 


The late Mr. JARMAN’S Beautiful Collection of Tha of Ty 
minated Missals, of Exquisite Quality. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Aw. 
tioneers of Literary Pro and Works illustratin, 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AU ri ION, at their Hose se, No.3 
(late 3), W ellington-street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY » June iy 
and following day clock precisely, the Deautifal COLLEC 


at 
MIN AT ED a ISSALS and Books of Ho Ours, of 
by a French, and sFemish Artista, 


e BOY KETT JARMA including 
| choice Specimens. of Mini: atures, Borders, and | rt val i 
Coloured Drawings of b —_ Original Paint 
fully epoouted by G. P. Hae re ‘0 which are added, the’ iat 
of Books ngs in W, ater Weis tem of Furniture, Dregs 
nners, Mee ts Instruments, and Military Weapons in use at 
the Court of Chi 


May be view “<n vould days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
two stamps. 


Valuable Library of the late Rev. Dr. THOMAS JESSOP, 
of Bilton Hall, York. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Aue 


\  tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No, 
(late 3), Wellington-street, — W.C., on THURSD. Ax. June 
16, and three following days, at 1 o'clock — the VALUA. 
BLE LIBRARY of the late Rev. Dr. THOM 5 JESSOP, of 
Bilton Hall, York, comprising Biblia Sacra Polyglotts a,ofC ardinal 
Ximenes, 5 vols. in 3,a fine sound copy of this extremely rare 
Polyglot—Biblia Sacra eT page edidit Brianus Waltonus, cum 
Castelli Lexico, 8 vols. —Biblis Hebraic: a et Chaldaico, cura Bux. 
torfii, 4 vols. in 2—Bibli cra Latina, a Manuscript on V clam, 
of the Thirteenth Century —and ether versions of the 
Scriptures, Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols. best editions Tale 
Baby lonicum Iiite rum, 12 yols. in 7—Morrison’s Dictionary of 
the Chinese Language, 4 vols., calf extra—Gill’s Exposition of the 
Old and New Testament, 9 vols.—an extraordinary Assemblage 
of the Works of Rubens, 8 vols., elephant folio—Cotman’s Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of ‘Normandy, by D. Turner, 2 vols., large 
paper—Parliamentary History and Debates, 119 vols.—another 
Series, 136 vols.—Works of the English Poets and Dramatists, 
including the Second Impression of Shakspeare’s Comedies, Hise 
tories and Tragedies, 1632—Illustrated works and books of I ‘rints, 
and Standard Books in Theological, Historical, and Antiquarian 
Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior; Catalogues sent free on receipt 
of four stamps. 





Second and Concluding Portion of the Extensive and Valu 
able Library of HERBERT N. EVANS, M.D., F.S.A,, of 
Hampstead Heath. 

MESSRS. 


r y a 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of ie 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTI ON, at oa House, No. 13 (lat 
3), Wellington-street, Strand, on TU UEsI Y, June 21, and A 
following days, at 1 o'clock precisely the sepond and Concludi 
Portion of the Extensive and V ALUABLE LIBRARY 
HERBERT N. EVANS, M.D., F.S. ow of Hampstead Heath, 
comprising Rare Editions and Versions of the Holy Scriptures—a 
most Extensive Series of Psalters and Greek Testaments, several 
of which are undescribed— obo or ees Works and Service 
—Fathers, Patristical Works, and Medieval Writers—Capital 
Books in Theology, Ecclesiastical History and Antiquities— 
Canons and Councils—the best Editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classics, including many rare * Editiones Principes ’—the princi- 
al Grammarians, Lexicographers and Commentators from the 
*resses of learned Italian oad French Printers—numerous Impor- 
tant Works in various Departments of Literature, English and 
Foreign, capes lly Bibliography—Publications of the Camden, 
Percy and 2 ¢ Societies—W orks on Language, Criticism and 
seeiyalties -Syriac, Early Italian, Romance, Anglo-Saxon, Celtic 
and Northern Literature, &c., the whole in the Choicest Condition, 
by the best binders, a large number being on fine or large paper, 
and having scarce autograph names and notes. 
May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues sent free of 
postage on receipt of six stamps. 


« Fpoumay. PAPERS: Bs” » will, be out NEXT 


London: 
On Thursday, the 30th inst: will be published, in 8vo. vite Litho 
graphs and Wood Engravings, No. I. price 1s. 

YHE GEOLOGICAL MAG AZINE, or 

Monthly Journal of Geology. Edited by T. RUPERT 

VE F. Sage of Geology, &c., in the Royal ee 
nurst ; assisted by HENRY WOODWARD, F.G.S 

F Z. ¢. re British Museum. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


7 ALEXANDRA MAGAZINE, 
Woman's Social and Industrial Advocate. 
Price SIXPENCE. 
Contents, No. 2, JUNE, 1864. 
(With Illustration.) 


Robert shaman 192, Piccadilly. 








and 


Doctor Kemp. 
The Choice. 
The English Gent]ewoman. 
Records of Irish Women’s Indust No. 1. Ellen Harrington. 1 
A Discussion on the Admission of Girls to the University Loca 
Examinations. 
Notices of Books, Music and the Fine Arts. 
Letters to Women on Money-Earning: No. 2. Bu 
Notices of Benevolent Societies.—W. orkhouse Vv iting 5 Society. 
A pe Correspondence. 
Monthly Memoranda. 
aeonson: J ackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. ae 


[HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXX., is NOW READY. 
Jontents. 

. LORD ELGIN—IN MEMORIAM. 
. A FORTNIGHT IN FAROE. 
. ENERGY. 
’. MR. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 

DAY DREAMS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 
. CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
. ANGLO-SCOTTISH DIALECT. 
. RAMBLES IN THE DESERTS OF SYRIA. 
. SPORTING BOOKS. 
. OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 

Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 





Catalogues cent on receipt of two stamps, 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
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LITERATURE 
The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and 

Sayings. Selected and Arranged by Mark 

Lemon. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Unver the reign of the father of the mad Ma- 
cedonian, a club was established in the temple 
of Hercules, at Athens, whose members were 
all wits and jokers. They met for the express 
purpose of not only saying good things, but of 
entering all they said ina book. The process 
was one much more likely to promote dullness 
than jocularity ; nevertheless, a good volume 
came of it—one so highly prized that King 
Philip himself gave a sum equivalent to two 
hundred pounds sterling only to be permitted 
to read it. This collection was the father of 
the vast family of jest-books, and the seed | 
whence sprang the goodly crop of lending or | 
circulating libraries. From the number of | 
members who contributed to it, it was called 
the Book of the Sixty, and the jokes it con- 
tained became at last, by constant iteration, so 
used, abused, and worn to rags, that the telling 
of one of them was met by a condemnatory 
cry from the hearers—“an old Sixty !”—just 
as in these times we make particular. objection 
to an “ old Joe!” : 

We may very well imagine that: niiny of | 
these Old Sixties have really been coriverted 
into Old Joes. Even the fashion intfoduced 
some years since of writing Comic Histories of 
serious subjects, is only the re-introduction of 
an old idea. Matreas the Alexandrian was the 
inventor of this feat in literature. His ‘ Comic 
Natural History’ contains inquiries jnto such 
matters as “ Why the swans never’get drunk 
with drinking ;” or “ Whether the sun, when 
he sets in the sea, does not set off swimming ;” 
and the like. 

Mr. Lemon alludes to the utility of estab- 
lishing the pedigree of some of the jokes 
that have been current for centuries. We could 
wish he had undertaken that task, albeit 
there exist many difficulties in the way of 
accomplishing it. We know that there were 
old collections of jests, but we are not so cog- 
nizant of what they contained. Saturion, one 
of Plautus’s many parasites, says that he can 
die without anxiety, inasmuch as his daughter 
will be richly endowed with the splendid col- 
lection of stories which he had told, or which 
then remained to be told, at the tables of the rich, 
to which he had been invited for the sake of 
the stories and of his way of telling them. 
“They are all sparkling Attic jokes,” he says, 
“and there is not a heavy Sicilian jest among 
them.” The old parasites made collections 
of this sort as a stock-in-trade. “I have 
got a witty story,” says another of these 
fellows in Plautus, “that will be worth a score 
and a half of dinners to me.” If we possessed 
these old parasite collections, we should pro- 
bably find in them the first shapes of many 
jokes that now find place in a ‘Joe Miller’ 

At first sight we might be disposed to believe 
that all our smart sayings and pleasant stories 
which deal with matters belonging to an era 
posterior to the establishment of Christianity, 
must necessarily belong to that era; but that 
belief would be really quite groundless. The 





western form of an eastern tale. The European 
damsel of the glass slipper descends from Rho- 
dope, the oriental maiden of almond-shaped 
eyes and the very smallest of feet, of whom 
tradition speaks as lying somewhere hid beneath 
the oldest pyramid ; adding, that the shrouded 
nymph may be seen by any who can find her. 


There are some witty stories of so thoroughly | 
post-Christian a character, that inquiry about | 


them would seem to be superfluous. But they 
are only old heathens in orthodox attire. We 
all know the tale of the one-eyed simpleton 
disputing with the metaphysician, by signs, as 
neither understoad the language of the other. 
The sage, at the close of the controversy, was 
delighted with the acuteness of his opponent. 
“T held up one finger,” said he, “to assert that 
there was one God; whereupon he held up 
two, implying that there were Son and Father ; 
and when I raised three, to symbolize the 
Trinity, he doubled up his hand to show 
that the three were but as one!” The one- 
eyed simpleton had another version of the 
discussion. “ That rude fellow,” he said, “ put 
up one finger, as mocking my single eye ; but 
I put up a couple of fingers to show that my 
one was as good as his two; whereat he 
extended three fingers, meaning that there were 
but three eyes between us; and that made me 
double my fist at him, as a warning that I 
would knock him down for his rudeness !” 
Most modern writers date this story from Ra- 
belais, where there is one very nearly resem- 
bling it; some few derive it from the accom- 
plished jurist, Accursius; while Forcatulus, 
a learned writer on law, asserts that the story 
is true, but of an age long anterior to the 
Christian era. According to this writer, and to 
make his very long story short, the Romans, 
wishing to make sport of an ambassador from 
Greece, who came on a question touching the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables, sent an envoy to 
discuss the matter with him, whose plain in- 
structions were that he was to be silent, and 
argue only by signs. The Greek, therefore, 
took our friend for a Pythagorean, and he raised 
a finger, as much as to say, there is only one 
principle: of nature in the universe. The 
Roman, taking this for a menace, held out two 
fingers and a thumb, intending to take the Greek 


by the nose; but the latter stepped back admir- | 


ingly, and exclaimed, “ He shows me the Pytha- 
gorean Trias, the triple God in one ;” and 
therewith the Greek extended the flat of his 
hand, denoting that the Trias was the upholder 
of all things. The other, taking the action as 
a threat of assault, raised his doubled fist, and 
awaited the coming of the Greek. “ Perfect !” 
cried the ambassador from Athens. “It is 
true; the divine supporter of all things is in 
himself all-mighty!” Now, if Forcatulus be 
right, this was the origin of the well-known 
jesting story, to which a Christian colouring has 
been given. We are not, however, to conclude 
that where jesting incidents resemble each 
other they are necessarily one and the same, 
the earlier date fixing the origin. We do not 
suppose that Theodore Hook, when he perpe- 
trated his famous “Berners Street Hoax,” by 
which he got hundreds of unsuspecting people 
into that street at one moment, had ever heard 


of Cephisodorus, and yet this very early clas- | 


sical gentleman “did” the Berners Street hoax 





old Greeks and Romans, probably, held the 
same opinion with regard to the stories of their 


long before Theodore, by hiring hundreds of 
day-labourers and giving them rendezvous in 


neither to Ireland nor to an Irish era, For 
example, the timid Irishman who protested 
that he would never go into the water till he 
had learnt to swim; or he who, being unable 
to get a reply from a sick man, wished himself 
to be sick and senseless that he might return 
the incivility; or he who wished to teach his 
horse to live on nothing, and wondered at the 
beast dying just as the experiment was on the 
point of succeeding: these, with the Irishman 
who carried about a brick as a sample of the 
house he had to sell; and that other who stood 
| with his eyes closed before a glass, in order that 
| he might see how he looked when he was asleep; 
| or who bought a crow, to find out if it would 
| live, as it was said to do, a couple of hundred 
| years; or who, in a shipwreck, seeing every one 
lay hold of some object whereby to be saved, 
took hold, for his part, of the anchor:—all 
these,and verymany more of the like quality, are 
time-honoured jokes, nearly two thousand four 
hundred years old. That time, at least, has 
elapsed since they were given to the world in 
the ’Aoreta of Hierocles, with his renowned 
| SxoXaorecde for the hero of every one of them, 
Many, too, of the jests in the volume hefore us 
are to be found in the collection of thé Platonic 
philosopher who taught at Alexandria nearly 
five hundred years before the Christie era. 
| That Hierocles derived them from thé Bast. we 
do not doubt, but itis vain to inqnize whence 
came such a man as he -who said to a friend, 
“JT heard you were dead!” and, when the 
friend denied the truth of the report, replied, 
“Sure, he who told me was more worthy of belief 
than you are!” The story is Irish, Greek, 
Hindoo, Chinese ; but its age is not to be deter- 
mined. 

Hierocles did what Lord . Bacon, Horace 
| Walpole, and many other men with a little 
| leisure have done—namely, madz a-nete-of. 
best jokes they heard-im society. 
of good sayings is described by Macaulay as 
the best collection of jests in the English lan- 
guage. Walpole’s jest-book has not been pub- 
lished, nor is it likely to be. We have seen it in 
manuscript ; and the only fault we find with it is 
that the stories will not bear publication. They 
are marvellous, however, as social illustrations 
of the times. What jokes could be written 
and published Walpole has inserted in his 
| letters, out of which alone a capital jest-book 
might be compiled. What Walpole did indis- 
| criminately, others are at least justified in doing 
| with discretion. How much should we have 

lost of illustrative matter if some of those who 














heard old Chief Justice Richardson’s jests had 
| not also taken them down! How provoking is 
| it to hear William, the second Earl of Exeter, in 
| a letterto Lucy, Countess of Carlisle, praising her 
| lodgings at court, describing the homage paid to 
| her while she added perfection:to perfection in 
| the glass, and approved the bons mots spoken in 
| her presence, and passed over dull jests without 
| an encouraging smile, and gave wise answers 

to extravagantly jesting questions,—how pro- 
voking to hear all this, and not to learn 
something of the quality of the wit that was 

uttered in the apartment which fine gentlemen 
took to be a better academy for untravelled 
| youths than either France or Italy! From an 
ear-witness such a chronicle of jests would 
‘have been of great value. Some joles have 

indeed been vouched for as coming from great 
, ladies’ boudoirs which were never uttered there. 


own periods, yet the most of them came from the | such a narrow street that it became altogether | Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, for example, 
East. The legend of Amphitryon, forinstance, | blocked-up, to the great delight of Cephiso-| js recorded as having been the original indi- 


is a legend that was told under other names, | 
in India, before the clouds which hung over | 
Olympus were built up into the palace of | 
Jupiter. 


Even our own Cinderella is but the | 


dorus, who looked on from a hiding-place. 

If we examine the geography and chrono- 
logy of Irish samples of jokes of simple-minded 
Hibernians, we shall find that they belong 


| vidual who proudly exclaimed to a friend who 
had alluded to the dirtiness of her hands, 


|“ Ah! you should see my feet!” The joke, 
| such as it is, is older than the Crusades; and 
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we may here remark, that the Crusaders brought 
back with them to Europe many an Eastern 
jest, among other Oriental productions. There 
were fellows in the East who could say bold 
witty things, even in Saladin’s hearing, and the 
knowledge of this we owe to Crusading impor- 
tation. One singular circumstance with regard 
to jests is the way in which they will turn up 
as serious earnest. No matter how old they 
may be, or out of date, they come back among 
us, like Rip Van Winkle after his years of 
sleep; and, in spite of all the symptoms of 
extreme old age, they assert their juvenility. 
But in Rip Van Winkle’s case, it was only 
himself who was deceived; all who looked 
on him saw that he had grown old, and that 
he belonged to another period. 
with some jests. 
joke in French collections than the alleged 


letter of a soldier in hospital to a colonel who | 
had informed him of the death of his father. | 


Part of the letter (and Grimm refers to it) is to 
this effect: “Colonel, I thank you for the 
death of my father. It’s an accident, like any 
other ; let us hope that it will have no bad 
consequences 


very obedient servant,” &c. Only a few weeks 
ago, this letter appeared in the correspondence 
sent from Paris to the Times, where it was cited 
as a sample of modern French ignorance mingled 
with humour. The Z'imes correspondent was 
not the only gentleman to whom this oldest of 
jokes was new; he took it from a French pro- 
vincial paper which warranted its authenticity, 
and deposed to a knowledge of the fact as not 
only real, but recent! The story is older than 
the French language. 

In that language are to be found some of the 
best griginal jokes, with a thick sprinkling of 
others derived from the Roman era. Not that 


the .Romanswere altogether wonderful for | 


their power of wit... The jests in Suetonius are 
of a very mild sort; and the book of Petronius 
Arbiter, which was intended by its author, pro- 
consul of Bithynia, to be a volume of the 
most undoubted fun, extravagance and gaillard 
stories that could be got together, is, to our 
thinking, a profoundly melancholy work. Where 
Petronius laughs, we loathe; but he was one of 
those men who have theircounterparts even now. 
Théy were men of fine preceptsand base practices 
—men who were not, as they thought, sublime 
for their philosophy, but foolish in their philo- 
sophism. They thrust in their wit everywhere 
and on every occasion; exercised it in ‘the 
commission of crime, made it sparkle amid the 
calamities of the speaker’s country, and even 
husbanded their dying strength to fling a joke 
in the face of the Inevitable Angel. When 
Madame Necker exclaimed, “ Wit? there isn’t 
common sense in it!” she was thinking of those 
French philosophers whose philosophy was only 
the ism we have just mentioned. 

Considering our reputation as a grave people, 
which is as absurd as considering the French 


of to-day to be a polite people, our ana for Jest | 


Books is the most complete, perhaps, of all 
nations. From the aboriginal period down to 
this present time of writing we have never been 


wanting in mirthful saws and merry instances. | 


Mr. Lemon has been embarrassed by the super- 
abundance of his material; his difficulty has 
been, not in collecting, but in selecting. 
has accomplished his work, and need not fear 
the criticism which he anticipates in the shape 
of objections to his volume by every one who 
does not find his own particular joke init. We, 


F | 
nevertheless, have some exception to make to | 


our general praise. Very good as this volume 
is, we think it would have been better if, in 
place of extracting from old collections, the 


It is just so | 
There is not a more ancient | 


I have just broken my | 
leg with which I have the honour to be your | 


He | 





editor had taken his jests almost anywhere 
rather than from jest-books. The matter would 
have been newer to the general reader, for whom 
such compilations are made, and would be found 
quite as abundant. Moreover, while we do not 
grumble because we miss our own favourite joke 
here—supposing we have one—we would prefer 
seeing that to the repetition of the same joke in 
different pages. For instance, at page 98, we 
have, “ The Republic of Learning.—One asked 
| another why learning was always called a re- 
public. ‘Forsooth,’ says the other, ‘because 
scholars are so poor that they have not a sove- 
reign amongst them.” At page 299, we have 
the same story with additional “ circumstance”: 
“The Republic of Letters—Hood suggests that 
the phrase, ‘republic of letters,” was hit upon 
to insinuate that, taking the whole lot of authors 
together, they had not got a sovereign amongst 
them.” Such repetitions as the above, which 
is not a solitary instance, indicate a little want 
| of supervision, excusable perhaps in so large a 
| collection; but the story thus told twice is not 
narrated in its old form, according to which the 
republic of letters owed its designation to the 
feeling of each author that he was, in every way, 
as good as his fellows! 

We would suggest that in a future edition, 
Mr. Lemon would do well to give the names 
of the authors of epigrams and smart sayings. 
|‘ Quin’s Soliloquy,’ for instance, should have 
| Garrick’s name to it. The assurance that 
| “if a man were to set out calling everything 
| by its right name, he would be knocked down 
at the corner of the street,” is Halifax’s, only 
|a trifle less happily put than by the great 
| statesman. Again, this anonymous “ Impromp- 
| tu” was not “spoken between the third and 
| fourth acts of Cowley’s tragedy ‘The Fall of 

Sparta,’ but was written by Parsons, after Mrs. 
| Cowley’s tragedy failed: 
So great thy art, that while we view'd 

Of Sparta’s sons the lot severe, 


We caught the Spartan fortitude 
| And saw their woes without a tear. 


| Many of the historical and biographical 
| anecdotes will bear revision, for in the process 
| of going through many “collections” they 
| have got into much confusion ; and to set order 
| thereto may be expected from an editor of 
| ability, though to set all in complete order 
| is not to be expected. We say this by way of 
| suggestion rather than of censure, for this col- 
| lection has so much to recommend it, especially 
| as a “family-book,” that we are not inclined 
| to lay stress upon the few shortcomings we 
have pointed out. Perhaps Mr. Mark Lemon’s 
best portion of the volume is the Intro- 
| duction, which, besides explaining his pur- 
| pose and, in some degree not unreason- 
| ably, vindicating his performance, comprises 
| a brief and smart essay on wit and the wits. 
| We think, however, that he overrates Joe 
| Miller, who was neither a first-class actor nor 
jester, but a moderate, good-natured man, 
despite all that poor Stephen Duck said of his 
And 
this last reminds us to inquire, where has that 
tombstone, on which we have so often looked 
in the burying-ground of St. Clement’s Danes, 
| gone? Has it really been broken up, as other 
stones there have been, to make the roadway 
to the new hospital? If so, a great wrong has 
been done; and we may aswell inquire further of 
the St. Clement’s authorities if any one can now 
point out where Lee and Otway and poor mur- 
dered Will Mountfort lie, or if their bones too 
rot in a cold obstruction, of the whereabout of 
which no man knoweth anything? ‘Joe Miller's 
Jests’ are now the only memorial of a man 
whom posterity accredits for more than his desert. 
But so it is with all other similar collections, 
Foote’s included, After the death of Spiller, 





| A 
} mental endowments on his tombstone. 








the original Mat o’ the Mint, his jests too were 
given to the public. Quin was scarcely in 
his grave when ‘Quin’s Jests’ shone in eve 
shop-window. They are mere fabrications ; those 
ascribed to Quin especially. They who know 
the brilliant wit of Quin, will not believe that 
there fell such brutality from his lips as the 
book of his alleged jests assigns to him, and the 
publication of which has inflicted the utmost 
possible wrong on Quin’s joyous, vigorous, up- 
right and honest character. It makes him look 
like one of those ill-minded “ jokers of jokes” 
who used to gather round Frederick the Great, 
and of whom he used to say that “they would, 
one and all, rather be the fathers of bons mots 
than brothers in Jesus Christ!” which censure 
did not come with very good grace from a king 
whose tongue often wagged to very unclean 
purpose, and who laughed at old General 
Ziethen as he went up to take the sacrament 
on Good Friday! Mr. Lemon, in dealing with 
all these wits, strives to define the nature of 
that in which they dealt; but, of course, has to 
abandon the attempt as an achievement that 
is not to be successfully accomplished. As he 
remarks, he might as well attempt to define 
beauty. Next best to a definition, Dr. South, 
himself a wit of the first water (though this 
volume scarcely renders him full justice in that 
respect), states an illustrative and incontro- 
vertible fact when he asserts that wherever there 
is a stock of wit, the wittiest sayings will yet 
be found, in great measure, to be the issues of 
chance. No doubt of it; your true wit does 
not make his impromptus an hour before he 
will want them. The spark from the brain is 
flashed across the tongue to the ears of the 
hearers almost involuntarily. One would like 
to know whether a sudden impulse induced 
South to preach to the Merchant-Taylors from 
the text “A remnant shall be saved!” 





The Dolomite Mountains. Excursions through 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and Friuli in 
1861, 1862 and 1863. With a Geological 
Chapter and Pictorial Illustrations from 
Original Drawings on the Spot. By Josiah 
— and G. C. Churchill. (Longman & 

0.) 


Ir is too bad of the culprits whose names 
stand at the head of our notice, to tell all 
the world of the many delightful nooks and 
corners to be found beyond the realms of your 
tourist. For eight long years they have spent 
their holidays amongst the glorious scenery of 
the Dolomite region of the Austrian Alps, un- 
molested by crowds of tourists, and now in the 
ninth they must needs go and betray the secret. 
We should not have growled if they had merely 
told the Geological Society all they had learnt 
about Dolomite rocks and their peculiarities ; 
but to bring outa bulky octavo, full of attractive 
matter, and, as if that was not enough, illus- 
trate it with tempting sketches of scenery, is 
really more than we can stand. We had been 
in the habit, Gilbert and Churchill like, to ex- 
change for a few weeks the bustle of London 
for the quiet of Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola and 
Friuli, butwe shall be able to go thither no more. 
This book will give the deathblow to all that 
made that region attractive. The quiet valleys 
and mountain-passes will be invaded by hordes 
of noisy and exacting tourists. The pleasant 
roadside inns, spacious, cool and clean, with 
their old-fashioned hospitality, will be replaced 
by hotels made toaccommodate a newrace of tra- 
vellers. The modest, self-respecting Kellnerinn 
will have to make room for the real gargon, and 
the little bill, instead of being chalked on the 
table, will be written on a long slip of paper. 
Sir Humphry Davy and Oliver Goldsmith had 
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both visited this secluded region, but we sus- 
pect that they, like wise men, did not wish to 
encourage the general rush that must now in- 
evitably follow. The former has written very 
little about it, and the latter evidently wished 
to keep the crowd out by telling them that 
—— the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door. 

And it might have been just as well if the 
authors had still allowed Messrs. Brown, Jones 
and Robinson to look upon that bit of poetical 
licence as gospel. However, it is of no use to 
lament now, or shut the stable-door after the 
mare is stolen. When Messrs. Gilbert and 
Churchill see the effect of what they have done 
they will surely feel some pangs of conscience. 
That that little monitor of theirs is not quite 
dead yet we learn incidentally from the chapter 
on ‘Out-of-the-way Spots,’ where they say, “We 
purpose in this chapter to pick up a few dropped 
threads, and to disclose twoor three more secrets 
of the Dolomites. To be frank, we have hesitated 
whether we should not keep these to ourselves. We 
have told of Ratzes and Caprile, of Auf der 
Plecken, of Wurzen and the ‘Caldron’ of 
cheerful Tarvis, and secluded Primiero: is not 
that enough? May we not fairly retain for our 
own use one or two later discoveries, nor, before 
it must be, let the world of tourists in? It was 
a temptation, but we have resolved to be gene- 
rous, and make a clean breast of all we know.” 

The authors introduce themselves as two 
holiday-making Englishmen, who had the first 
glimpses of their beloved Dolomites in 1856, 
and who have made since several tours with the 
object of exploring these picturesque mountains, 
which by their dazzling whiteness, barren steril- 
ity, sharp peaks and horns, arrest attention. In 
the work before us several of these tours are 
described, including one made in 1856, from 
the Danube to the Kisack, by way of the Drave, 
an excursion to Val Fassa in 1860, a tour 
through South Tyrol, Carinthia and Carniola in 
1861, another through Carinthia, Friuli and the 
Venetian Alps in 1862, and a supplementary 
journey to “Out-of-the-way Spots” performed in 
1863. 

We must allow the authors to tell how they 
first fell in love with their subject when. eight 
years ago they were staying at the little village 
of Winklern in Carinthia.— 

“While sunshine yet lingered in the valley, 
and touched with silver the upper portion of 
a waterfall which fell, like the Staubbach, from a 
wall of cliffs behind the village, we had Sauntered 
out, crossing the meadows towards the fo@t of the 
cascade, Presently, turning for a backwardglance, 
we were surprised by a strange array of bare dis- 
torted peaks, peering over the hills to the south- 
ward. They had only become visible within. the 
last few steps. ‘Why, Churchill,’ said I, “what 
on earth are those?’—‘ Those,’ said” my friend, 
‘those!’ and then, after a pause, ‘those must ‘be 
the Dolomites!’ Now, it has been already said 
that we left England with some notion of seeing 
the Dolomites in the course of the journey. The 
passages from ‘ Murray’ which we have quoted, 
an outline of the Lang Kofel on one of his pages, 
and the mention by a friend of the Marmolata, 
nearly 12,000 feet in height, of which he had long 
desired, but never obtained, the sight, had all con- 
curred to invest them with peculiar attraction. 
We knew something of their general position, 
extending for a considerable distance through 
South Tyrol, and we contemplated a détour from 
either Brunecken or Botzen to see them. But we 
did not expect to find them anywhere in Carinthia, 
nor that they would come into view from any 
part of that province. Yet, such needle-pointed, 
pale, and altogether weird-looking pinnacles as 
now appeared, soaring into the evening sky, could 
be none other than the wondrous Dolomites.” 

Dolomite, deriving the name from its disco- 
verer M. Dolomieu, is magnesian limestone, 





existing in a peculiar condition, the origin of 
which is matter of great controversy. The fact 
that our Houses of Parliament are constructed 
of this stone, has made its name familiar to 
English ears. The beds frequently occur without 
inducing any peculiarity in the scenery, yet 
there is one district in Europe where dolomite 
so predominates as to make the landscape unlike 
any other.— 

“The Dolomite region proper, lies in the south- 
eastern portion of Tyrol, a little to the north-west 
of the Gulf of Venice. It may be described as 
bounded on the north by the Pusterthal; on the 
west by the valleys of the Eisach and Adige; on 
the south by a line drawn from Trent to Belluno ; 
on the east by the valley of the Piave, and a line 
extended northwards to the Pusterthal. On the 
south and east, however, these boundaries are not 
strictly correct. Dolomite does not predominate 
quite so far south, and it does possess the landscape 
considerably further east than the Piave, or we 
should not have’ obtained that startling glimpse 
of dolomitic forms narrated in the last chapter. 
The kernel of dolomite scenery may be, in other 
words, described as within the ‘ quadrilateral’ 
formed by the cities of Brixen, Trent, Belluno, 
and Lienz; or again, as bounded on the west by 
the Brenner route, and intersected on its eastern 
side by the Ampezzo road, which last is the only 
road that passes through it. Taking the length of 
each of its sides at about sixty miles English, the 
entire area may be computed at 3,600 square 
miles. The loftiest and most noted mountain of 
the district, the Marmolata, stands nearly in the 
centre. North-west of it is the Lang Kofel, and 
to the south-east of it the Sasso di Pelmo. These 
are the three of greatest name, but there are 
several of almost equal importance distributed 
among the mountain blocks which are character- 
istic of the Dolomite region. The Hohe Schlern 
stands out as the most western member of the 
whole; the Antelao, Malcora, and Tofana majes- 
tically overshadow the Ampezzo route; and the 
Civita rears itself superbly above the charming 
lake of Alleghe, almost the only lake that adorns 
the Dolomites.” 

One of the party, Mr. Churchill, was a good 
botanist as well as a geologist, and he seems to 
have been very successful in his herborizations, 
Tyrol and the surrounding region being, perhaps, 
of all parts of Europe, the one which during the 
last few years has yielded the richest botanical 
harvest. A number of entirely new species of 
plants have there been met with, among them 
some delicate little ferns; and Mr. Churchill 
was fortunate enough to find the Woodsia 
glabella, a fern which Sir John Richardson first 
discovered at Great Bear Lake in Arctic 
America. This was, however, not the first time, 
as the authors suppose, that the plant had been 
noticed in Europe, it having some years pre- 
viously been gathered in the extreme north of 
Scandinavia. Three different journeys were 
made to see the Wulfenia in flower, that pride 
of Alpine vegetation. Twice our botanists were 
just a week too late, but the third year they 
achieved their object. The district where the 
Wulfenia blossoms in all its glory, seems one 
of the most primitive of the whole region, and 
the amusing sketch which Prof. Vulpius has 
given of his search for the plant, in one of the 
Vienna papers, here translated, would go far to 
confirm Goldsmith’s account of the Carinthian 
boor, and the polite way he has of closing the 
door on strangers. The Professor says— 

“ How delighted I was when, emerging from the 
forest upon the open alp, I saw, for the first time 
in my life, a crowd of the rare and beautiful Wul- 
fenia Carinthiaca before me! So beautiful were 
all of them, that I could not determine which I 
should gather first. The large, bright-green, scallop- 
edged and lettuce-shaped leaves, and the numerous 
flowers, all turned in one direction and packed 
close one above another, like tiles on a roof, form- 
ing a compact blue floral spike—both contributed 





towards the beauty of the plant. At the hut my 
reception was not so pleasant. In front of the first 
stood a well-grown maiden, whose only answer to 
my inquiry whether this were the Watschacher 
Alp was, ‘Wohl’! Hoping for,more civility 
within, I entered the doorway, aiff’ inquired of a 
man putting on his Sunday clothes the way to the 
innkeeper’s hut. The huts of these alps are sepa- 
rated by several deep ravines, and the man pointed 
out one of the most distant. Arrived there, I 
found a woman drinking milk froma bow]. ‘Guten 
tag,’ said I. No answer. ‘Guten tag,’ I repeated. 
Still no answer. ‘ Don’t you speak German here ? 
Is it impossible to get an answer here?’ At last 
the woman turned, with ‘We have nothing here 
for you.’ Gracious, this, thought I, and went to 
some huts further on, hoping to meet with more 
friendly people ; but every door was closed. I then 
returned to the first group of huts, though with a 
shrewd suspicion that I should now find these also 
forsaken ; and true enough they were. Not a man 
was to be seen on the whole alp side. I sat down 
in the shade to lay out my specimens, and pre- 
sently spied the sulky maiden coming round a 
corner; but as soon as she noticed me she turned 
and ran away. There was not a soul to ask a ques- 
tion of; and after packing my plants, I ascended 
the long lines of débris to the peaks and precipices 
that bound the alp towards the south and east, and 
whose highest point is the Gartner Kogel. While 
climbing, I heard shepherd-boys shouting to their 
cattle. I will have a try at these fellows, thought 
I. But as soon as they saw me steering towards 
them, away they went, driving their cattle quickly 
downwards, over knoll and ridge! I now began to 
be seriously uneasy. How shall I find the ‘ Repp,’ 
or the Kihwege, or a shelter for the night, if all 
doors ‘are shut against me and everybody runs 
away? Yet fora time my attention was diverted. 
* * But again came the question, What was I to 
do? I climbed the ridge between the Gartner and 
the nearest neighbouring summit, and then down- 
wards over débris, to the precipitous Po of the 
mountain, for a passage to some al: ao ngre: 
the lower I got, the less I Stoned to ‘app. pr id 
human habitations, and the:more to be fnvoteed in 
the depths of a frightful ‘Tobel.’ The slope was 
so steep and the forest so difficult, that nothing re- 
mained but to take to the bed of the stream and 
clamber down the rocks. In this way I slid over 
wet slippery slabs, and let myself drop from ledge 
to ledge. The stream splashed over me, and once 
swept out of my hand my map, full of precious 
plants; I was fortunate, however, in recovering it. ° 
At last the stream took a leap which forbade my 
accompanying it any further; I was compelled to 
work my way through the wood, and, as evening 
was coming on, my position became almost despe- 
rate. Seeing presently that the bed of the stream 
below me had become less steep, I descended to it 
again, but in a short space the sides of the ravine 
closed in, the stream once more threw itself over 
an edge, and, worse than ever, the ravine itself 
seemed entirely closed by a wall of felled trees be- 
longing to the sluice of a timber slide. It was 
night, and every chance of getting out of this 
frightful ‘graaben’ seemed denied me. In the 
midst of my distress I suddenly caught sight of a 
small block hut among the scrub at the foot of some 
rocks. Words cannot express my joy at this dis- 
covery. I crossed the stream and found the hut 
closed only by a wooden bar. Within, a bench ran 
along the wall, covered with fir branches, and upon 
this, evidently the sleeping-place of some wood- 
cutter, I lay down and spent a quiet night. My 
clothes were much damaged, and I had nothing to 
eat, but I was reassured in mind, for there was 
certain to be a path from the hut in some direction 
or other. At dawn of day I lost no time in recon- 
noitring my position, and soon discovered a tree 
thrown over the stream to serve as a bridge. As I 
expected, a path led from it on the other side, and 
after two hours of hard climbing I reached the 
ridge of a wooded mountain, and heard the voices 
of shepherds. Further on, I came upon a woman 
and a child tending cattle, who to my gieat joy did 
not run away. They belonged to the Kiihwege 
Alp, but the huts, she told me, were at a consider- 
able distance. She was full of wonder as to whenee 
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I had come, and I related to her the events of the 


last twenty-four hours, begging her to show me 
the way to Watschig. The child went a short dis- 
tance with me for this purpose, and then a tall, 
bearded chamois-hunter—Martin of Watschig— 
took me in hated, and by ten o’clock, with a wolfish 
appetite, from twenty-eight hours of fasting, I 
found myself again in the village.” 

The publication of this work is opportune, 
and will induce many a tourist, bent upon 
leaving the beaten track, to follow the footsteps 
of our pioneers. In their delightful volume they 
have given every variety of sound information, 
and their geological and botanical remarks will 
be read with the same keen interest as their 
legendary and antiquarian gossip, or their obser- 
vations on the road supposed to have been con- 
structed by Julius Cesar. If the time had really 
arrived when a clean breast had to be made of 
all that was known about the Dolomite region 
and its charms, we do not think the task could 
have been assigned to better or abler hands. 





Notes on the British Pharmacopeia. Showin: 
ae eran t — 

the Additions, Omissions, Change of Nomen- 
clature, and Alterations, in the various Com 
pound Preparations. With the Doses of those 


Medicines which are comparatively new. By | 
A. F. Haselden, Pharmaceutical Chemist. | 


(Hardwicke.) 


whole country has long been urgently felt, but 


until the other day the physicians of Dublin, | 
Edinburgh and London had three distinct | 


official lists of drugs and pharmaceutical pre- 


parations. So long as the intercourse between | 


the three kingdoms was limited, it mattered little 
to the general public that Irish physicians used 
combinations and formule not recognized by 
a vaculty of Scotland and England, that the 
auctérsnorth of the Tweed relied on the remedial 
efficacy of substances not admitted into the 
rank of medicines at Apethecaries’ Hall, and that 
a London valetudinarian entering a provincial 
city of Scotland or the Emerald Isle, with his 
London physician’s prescription in his pocket, 
might search in vain for a druggist able to 
dispense it accurately. But as soon as the 
inhabitants of the three countries began to 
exchange visits frequently and in large num- 
bers, the discomfort arising from want of uni- 
formity in the national medicine-books assumed 
the shape and character of a public grievance, 
and invalids cried aloud for reform. The tradi- 
tional arguments of the faculty, not less than 
the facts of the case, were in favour of the pro- 
posed change. To the ridicule showered upon 
the dog-Latin of medical prescriptions, and to 
the charge that the use of a dead language 
and mystic symbols was maintained by pedantic 
drug-venders simply for the sake of imposing 
on the credulity of the uneducated, and 
blinding more intelligent patients to the worth- 
lessness of the measures employed for their 
cure, physicians had for two centuries responded 
with good reason by pointing to the conve- 
nience and great utility of their mode of pen- 
ning recipes. Aninvalid, it was argued, travelling 
in any civilized country of the world could 
get the remedies prescribed for him by a phy- 
sician of any nationality, upon merely pre- 
senting the physician’s slip of manuscript to the 
first duly-educated apothecary whom he might 
encounter.. Latin being the language of the 
medical fraternity throughout Europe, and in 
every region reclaimed from barbarism by Euro- 
peaninfluence, a prescription written in London 
by a member of the Pall Mall College could 
be read at a glance by a dispenser in Paris or 
Rome, Berlin or Madrid. The adoption of a 
uniform Pharmacopeeia, to be used by medical 
practitioners in every part of Her Majesty’s 


| dominions, is therefore a measure to which the 
j traditions of the faculty have long pointed. 
|The reform, however, has not been effected 
| Without opposition, and now that it is an 
| accomplished fact, the new ‘ British Pharma- 
| copeeia’ is a very unpopular work with physi- 
cians, apothecaries and druggists, who, having 
made their game under the old system, are 
naturally averse to a change which holds out 
to them no hopes of special profit, and requires 
them to use medicinal preparations of novel 
strength, to call old substances by new names, 
and to adopt a new table of weights. By dis- 
carding the old “scruple” and “drachm,” the 
British Pharmacopeeia requires all quantities 
weighing less than an ounce to be measured 
by grains. More than any other edict of the 
new code is this provision unpalatable to some 
of our older practitioners. They aver that it 
is cruel injustice to bother gentlemen of ad- 
vanced years, whom time has rendered reluc- 
tant to enter on new ways, by asking them to 
assign 437°5 grains in equal doses. Some of 
the malecontents are innocent of decimals, 





and a panic has seized them that some fine day 
| they may find themselves indicted for man- 
| slaughter through their ignorance of the exact 
meaning of that mysterious ‘5. What are they to 
do with it? they ask in tones of alarm. Hither- 


| to it has been all plain sailing with even num- 
Tue need of a uniform Pharmacopeeia for the | 


bers, twenty grains one scruple, three scruples 
one drachm, eight drachms one ounce; 20, 
60, 480; but how are they to deal with 
437 grains + the diabolical ‘5? Let readers 
imagine what would be the outcry of the 
middle-aged and elderly merchants of the City 
of London, if on waking up on some fine morn- 
ing they should learn that during their slumber 
a decimal coinage had been adopted and a 
decimal system of numeration rendered com- 





pulsory on all persons doing business east of | 


Temple Bar. Let readers imagine the conster- 


apothecary’s shop to the housewife’s store-room: 
—erugo, cornu, cornu ustum, panis, piper 
longum, sago, silex contritus, viola, amygdala 
amara, avena, aqua distillata, cassiz cortex, 
farina, marmor album, sod sulphas, ovum, 
What will become of the human race now that 
its appointed healers of disease have lost faith 
in the curative powers of pepper, white marble, 
powdered flints, eggs and horn? What can be 
said in behalf of men who think mixtures can 
be made with ordinary pump-water just as well 
as with “aqua distillata”? 





The Congregation of the Index —[Die Rémische 
Index Congregation, &c.}. (Miinchen, Leutner; 
London, Nutt.) 

Mrs. Partington, who tried to drive back the 

ocean with her broom, is the perfect counter- 

part of the Roman Congregation, which attempts 
to check the progress of thought and inquiry 
by prohibiting books which in any way offend 
the dogmas of the infallible Church. At the 
present time, however, the Ultramontanists 
attach a special value to the Index, as the best 
method of combating the heresy of Renan and 

Eichthal; and as very little is known about 

the working of this peculiar institution, a 

sincere Catholic has thought it his duty to 

enlighten his co-religionists as to its origin and 
manner of action. 

The ‘Index Librorum Prohibitorum’ occu- 
pies the attention of a special Congregation 
in Rome, and, like the congregational system 
generally, is comparatively of modern date. 
Attempts to refer its establishment to the pri- 
mitive era of the Church have broken down. 
It is true that, in the year 325, the Fathers at 
Nicea prohibited the perusal of Arius’s book, 
‘Thalia,’ and that under Pope Gelasius the 
First a list of forbidden books was drawn up: 
but it must be borne in mind that the sentence 


nation and anger, the indignant protests and | was not passed by a small body of theologians, 
ejaculations of despair that would follow on | but by the Church assembled in council, while 
such a discovery, and they will be in a position | the execution of the sentence was left to the 
to picture to themselves the agitation which | temporal authority. Moreover, the Index of 





has been caused amongst the men of drugs by | Gelasius differs greatly from the modern one ; for 
the promulgation of the new Pharmacopeeia. | not only does it give a list of the forbidden books, 
One very eminent physician recently consoled | but also mentions those which could be read 
his professional brethren with a reminder that | publicly in church, while nothing is said against 
if they did not like the new book the law left | the private perusal of the prohibited works. 
them free to use the old lists with which they | On the invention of printing, attempts were 


were familiar; and the doctor’s suggestion was 
accepted, not merely as the utterance of a 
comforter, but as an intimation of the course 
which he himself intended to take. At present, 
the experience of the metropolitan druggists 
warrants an opinion that physicians and other 
medical practitioners whose heads are white 
with age will very generally persevere in their 
old ways. The universal adoption of the new 
dictionary will doubtless be a work of time; 
but as the veterans disappear from the scene, 
and younger men, representing new thought 
and educated in accordance with new forms, 
come to the front of their profession, the 
British Pharmacopeeia will be everywhere ac- 
cepted, alike to the convenience of practitioners 


| and the benefit of patients. 


Mr. Haselden’s ‘ Notes on the British Phar- 
macopeeia’ is a well-arranged summary of 
the recent changes, and as a manual written 
with a view to lessen difficulties and assist dis- 
pensers, it may be confidently recommended to 
druggists and their apprentices. In the com- 
piler’s list of substances omitted in the new 
Pharmacopeeia, though they have long ranked 
as articles of Materia Medica, there are a few 
items which will draw a sigh of regret from the 
lover of obsolete ways. Here are some of the 





substances which the reformers have either 
thrown on the dust-heap or removed from the 





made to prevent its misapplication, by placing 
the printing-offices under episcopal inspection, 


| and no book could be printed without an espe- 


cial sanction. The offenders against this ordi- 
nance were excommunicated and fined, and the 
publishers were punished more severely still. 
The sentence on them consisted of a fine of 
one hundred ducats, the public burning of the 
edition without the slightest compensation, and 
shutting up their shop for a year. When the 
Reformation flooded Europe with theses, tracts, 
pamphlets, &c., of every description, this cen- 
sorship naturally came to an end, and another 
method was selected,—that of drawing up lists 
of the prohibited books. These lists generally 
contain the decree of the Inquisition which 
drew them up, and the penalties for offenders ; 
next came the names of the authors known to 
be heretical, whether they had published books 
or not; and, lastly, the names of printers from 
whose presses heretical works have already 
been issued, and whose future books, no matter 
on what subject, are to be counted among those 
prohibited. Such lists first appeared in Flanders, 
France, and Spain: eventually the Popes un- 
dertook the editorship of them, and Paul the 
Fourth is held in pious memory as the first 
Summus Censor Librorum Orbis l'errarum. The 
first edition of the ‘Index’ was published at 
Rome, in 1549; an enlarged one in 1559, and 
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Pius the Fifth handed over the whole matter 
to the Council of Trent. There was a difference 
of opinion among the fathers of the Council: 
thus, Bartholomew de Martyribus, Archbishop 
of Braeara, stated that it was a matter for the 
scientific Academies in Christian countries, but 
not for a Council. Daniel Barbarus, coadjutor 
of the patriarch of Aquileia, reminded his 
hearers that the Index of Paul the Fourth re- 
quired the most careful emendation, because it 
prohibited the work of youthful liberty equally 
with heretical wickedness. Christopher Pata- 
yinus had an idea that the new Index must be 
revised from the beginning to the end; he drew 
attention to the fact that there were some books 
which contained a great deal of good by the 
side of a little that was bad, and such ought 
not to be rejected, but revised: for it was the 
lot of humanity that the man who desired only 
what was purely good must deprive the human 
race of everything that was good. Finally, 
however, a Committee of eighteen members 
was appointed, who drew up the well-known 
ten Tridentine Rules, the first nine of which 
relate to books already printed, while the 
tenth, the most comprehensive of all, lays down 
regulations about printing, printers, publishers, 
MSS., &c. In other respects, the Committee re- 
commended the acceptance of the Roman Index ; 
and as the Council could not find time for an 
examination of the operations of the Committee, 
a resolution was passed to leave the entire 
matter to the Roman See. 

Paul the Fifth established, in 1566, the “S. 

Congregatio Indicis Librorum Prohibitorum”; 
and Sixtus the Fifth, who definitively regu- 
lated the Congregations intrusted with the 
Church government, gave the following sphere 
of action in his ‘ Constitutio Immensa’ of 1587: 
—to examine the Indices which had hitherto 
been drawn up, and to liberate such books 
entered on them as passed the ordeal; to con- 
demn all books contrary to the Catholic faith 
and morality which had appeared since the 
Council of Trent, by virtue of the Papal autho- 
rity; and, lastly, to correct the less erroneous 
books, and call in the aid of the Universities of 
the different countries in amending and revising 
them. At that day, therefore, it appears as if 
the wisdom of Rome was not regarded as infal- 
lible in deciding and condemning. From time 
to time the Congregation issued new editions 
of the ‘Index, the most interesting of them 
being that published in 1664, under Alexander 
the Seventh. It contains all the sentences of the 
Holy Office from 1601 to 1664, and in several 
cases supplies the reasons of the prohibition. 
Among the latter are the decretal of March 5, 
1616, about ‘ N. Copernicus de Revolutionibus 
Orbium,’ and that of August 23, 1634, concern- 
ing Galilei’s ‘Dialogo,’ The ‘Index’ was brought 
out afresh, and augmented with the titles 
of books prohibited since the last edition, upon 
the accession of each new Pontiff. 

Clement the Thirteenth added various expla- 
matory remarks to the Tridentine ‘Index,’ but 
the institution received its last important mo- 
dification from Benedict the Fourteenth. His 
bull, ‘Sollicita ac Provide,” of 1753, makes 
special reference to the ‘Index.’ Only careful 
priests were to be appointed to the Congrega- 
tion in order to examine books; they were not 
to regard it as their duty to condemn every 
book brought before them at any price: in 
passing sentence the judges must ever keep 
before them the universally-recognized Catholic 
dogma, without regarding the different views 
and opinions entertained by any order or school. 
Furthermore, they were to read the book 
through, pay attention to the author’s leading 
idea, not tear passages out of their context, and 


case of a Catholic author of general good cha- 
racter, they were to give him the benefit of the 
doubt if any expressions admitted of a double 
meaning. The ‘Index’ did not long adhere to 
these wise rules: on the contrary, we find it 
three parts filled with works which are in no way 
dangerous to faith or morality, and which have 
since become the indispensable hand-books of 
all learned Catholics. By a decretal of February 
4, 1637, Hugo Grotius’s unique work, ‘De Jure 
Belli et Pacis Libri Tres, was prohibited. In his 
‘Epist.’ 135, he alludes to the fact in the fol- 
lowing terms:—“‘ In Rome the reading of my 
book about the laws of war was suddenly for- 
bidden, after it had been allowed for some time. 
The Romans whom I met in Lutetia, at the 
house of Cardinal Barbarinus, the great friend 
of learning, tried to excuse the severity of the 
Inquisition. Still it concerns me not a jot 
whether I am read at Rome or not. In France 
no value is attached to such a prohibition, and 
no one troubles himself in the slightest about 
it.” In fact, at that period, most countries 
reserved the right of accepting or declining 
the Roman ‘Index.’ 

One class of books which the Congregation 
hunted down most zealously were those which 
proved that the temporal power was not subject 
to the Church, or such as made unpleasant re- 
ferences to the crimes of the Popes. A remark- 
able instance of this occurred in 1709, when 
all the works of Melchior Goldast were placed 
in the ‘Index.’ His crime was the publication 
of a collection of treatises by the most eminent 
patristic writers, in which the separation of the 
two authorities was advocated. Goldast merely 
reprinted the passages that answered his pur- 
pose, seriatim, without adding a remark of his 
own. Unfortunately, the Congregation forgot, 
while prohibiting the book, that it equally pro- 
hibited the perusal of works by such divines 
as Ambrosius, Jerome, Gregory, Bernard de 
Clairvaux, Innocent III., from which the author 
derived his authorities. Again, the best collec- 
tion of the Acts of the Council of Constance, 
which expressed its supremacy over the Pope, 
is that of the Augustine Hermann von der 
Hardt. This work was prohibited by a decretal 
of March 3, 1703. Another remark we may 
make about the Congregation is, that the Jesuits 
and Dominicans wrestled by turns for theautho- 
rity in it. As either party gained the upper 
hand, the doctrine of salvation by works and 
salvation by faith alternately insured the pro- 
hibition of works on the subject. At the pre- 
sent day, the Jesuits most eagerly maintain the 
authority of the ‘Index’; but in former times 
they defied it. Thus, when Poza’s ‘ Elucidarium 
Deiparx’ was prohibited at Rome, the Spanish 
Jesuits paid so little heed to the prohibition 
that they brought out a more elegant edition 
of the work. At the present day, the Con- 
gregation is in the hands of the Jesuits 
exclusively. 

The Congregation consists of judges, coun- 
cillors, reporters, and a secretary. The judges’ 
seats are always occupied by Cardinals, while 
the reporters are two secular priests and a dean. 
We find from the ‘ Annuario Pontifico’ of 1861 
that the councillors numbered fifty-seven, of 
whom seventeen were prelates; while the 
magister sacri palatii is the permanent assistant 
of the presiding Cardinal. Their sole object of 
anxiety appears to be philosophy—above all, 
of the German school. No philosophy must 
be tolerated which goes beyond what Thomas 
Aquinas laid down in his Summa; and as 
German philosophy is necessarily a fruit of Pro- 
testantism, every step it takes must be watched. 
The Congregation of the Index has been com- 
pared to the Inquisition, and not improperly. 


nunciation, so with the former. The denun- 
ciation is made to the Secretary of the Congre- 
gation, and he hands over the suspected work 
to some of the reporters for examination—the 
criteria on which they decide are as follows :— 
The author of a book may render himself liable 
to a sentence of the Index in consequence of: 
1. Sententia erronea.—When he does not deny the 
doctrine of the Church, but the strict conclusions 
drawn from it. 2. Sententia heresi proxima.— 
When he touches so closely on heresy that he 
teaches what appears to many competent theo- 
logists to be identical with heresy. 3. Sententia 
de heresi suspecta, heresia sapiens.—When he 
advances things which stand in more or less close 
connexion with false teaching, and thus gives rise 
to a well-founded fear that he has given way to 
heresy. 4. Sententia malé sonans.—When, diverg- 
ing from the ecclesiastical mode of speech, he 
approaches the manner of expression used by the 
sectarians. 5. Sententia piarum aurium offensiva. 
—When he speaks about articles of faith or cus- 
toms and regulations of the Church in a way 
which may easily lessen the piety and reverence of 
the faithful. 6. Sententia scandalosa.—When he 
teaches anything that is of a nature to lead others 
astray from the true faith. 7. Sententia seditiosa. 
—When he defends views which may make the 
faithful vacillate in their subjection to the Church, 
8. Sententia temeraria.—When he contradicts the 
unanimous teaching of the most trustworthy writers 
of the Church, not in questions of faith, but in 
those connected with them in any way. These 
sentences are not all the reasons that may decide 
the condemnation of a book. Thus, in the ‘Con- 
structio Clementis Octavi,’ the following ordef is 
given to the censor, which specially merits the 
historian’s attention: “Any distinguishing mention 
or praise of heretics must be equally avoided.” 
With reference to this passage many persons have 
been recently awaiting the condemnation of a work 
by one of the most distinguished Catholic savants, 
in which Luther is called ‘the greatest man of 
his age among the Germans !” 

It is naturally impossible for the Con,” 
gation to examine every book that appears, 
and hence periodical literature escapes from 
its clutches; and yet this very branch exerts 
the greatest influence over the education of a 
nation. It is certainly true that Dumas’ works 
were very recently honoured by a place in 
the ‘Index,’ but it happened because he had 
offended Rome by his intimacy with Garibaldi. 
For thirty years, however, Dumas’ novels have 
been read in every part of the civilized world ; 
and now, when the veteran, it may be — 
is about to lay his pen to rest in the standish, 
Rome thinks the time has arrived to prohibit 
his works. Nothing could more fully prove 
the impotency of the Congregation of the Index 
than this; but, to add to the absurdity, no 
book is condemned until it has found a denun- 
ciator. Hundreds of Protestant and Catholic 
works pass uncensured ; while, here and there, 
one is prohibited, not because it is more dan- 
gerous than the others, but because a denun- 
ciant—often a friend, and sometimes a pub- 
lisher—has laid his claw upon it. 





History of the Reformation in Europe, in the 
time of Calvin. France, Switzerland, Geneva. 
By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. Vol. III. 
(Longman & Co.) 

Histoire de la Réformation en Europe, de. Par 
J. H. Merle D’Aubigné. Vol. III. (Paris, 
Lévy; London, Dulau & Co.) 

Ir was Dr. D’Aubigné’s intention to pub- 

lish the third and fourth volumes of his His- 

tory of the Reformation simultaneously, but he 
was prevented by indisposition. The author an- 
nounces the fourth volume as immediately forth- 
coming, and as it will contain his account of the 
Reformation in England, we will reserve our 





As the activity of the latter depended on de- 
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Meanwhile it may be as well to state that the 
present volume, of above six hundred pages, 
contains details confined within the period of 
1530-1535, chiefly of the last two or three years 
of that period. To critics who have complained 
of the minuteness with which the author has, 
from the commencement, gone into details, he 
replies that when he was first contemplating 
such a history, and discussing it with M. Guizot, 
the French Protestant statesman remarked, 
“ Give us all the circumstances in full detail; 
as to results, we know all about them.” This 
plan has been followed by Dr. D’Aubigné, and 
his work has profited thereby, although it may 
have been greatly lengthened. It reads like a 
lively chronicle, which indeed it is,—but not 
only a chronicle, for there is ample reflection as 
well as narration; but the latter, happily, most 
abounds. 
But while we defer a fuller account of Dr. 
D’Aubigné’s work till the appearance of the 
next volume, we cannot avoid noticing here 
the coming on the stage of the noble, earnest, 
erring Servetus, and the way in which that 
celebrated and unhappy scholar was treated by 
Calvin. Michael Servetus was first noticed asa 
mysterious stranger who was seen in the lesser 
circles in Paris, where he had the reputation 
of being a moral man, an intelligent scholar, a 
brilliant genius, well versed in the science of 
nature, and endowed with a fiery imagination ; 
all of which would be likely to render him one 
of the most remarkable men of the period. He 
s of the same age, precisely, as Calvin ; was 
a native of Villanueva, in Arragon, and a stu- 
dent of Toulouse. His desire was less to be a 
reformer of the Romish Church, in the worship 
of which he took part, or of the Evangelical 
Church, at the services of which he was often 
present, than it was to be the reformer of both. 
“The great mysteries of the faith,” says the 
author, “were to give way to a certain panthe- 
ism, decked in mystic and Sabellian forms.” 
This, we think, is making the worst case pos- 
sible against Michael of Villanueva, and Dr. 
D’Aubigné adds, that the aim of Servetus was 
“to give to the scriptural and practical charac- 
ter of the reformed faith a philosophical and 
rationalistic tendency.” His first attempts were 
made in German Switzerland and Germany; 
but A®colampadius denounced him as no Chris- 
tian, since Servetus did not recognize the divine 
equality of Son and Father, from all eternity. 
Melancthon pronounced him dark and obscure, 
a fanatic, and a disturber of ideas on the 
Trinity, which would lead to endless troubles 
in time to come. They thought of him as of a 
man full of the pride of human reason which 
pretends of itself to explain what is “God,” 
and to accomplish, without Him, the moral 
renewing ofmankind. Theyrepulsed him. “May 
Heaven confound all the tyrants of the Church, 
Amen!” exclaimed Servetus, as he turned his 
face towards Paris, desirous to find in the 
young reformer, Calvin, a man who would 
yield to his influences and his arguments. 

But he who denied the “imaginary Trinity ” 
of a Trinity in Unity, called the Athanasian 
the Sathanasian creed, and denied that Jesus 
was God by nature, in the same sense that the 
Father was, had small chance of being heeded 
with patience by Calvin. Nevertheless, Calvin 
did not-exclaim, as Bucer did from the pulpit, 
that “a man like Servetus deserved to have his 
entrails torn out and his body hewn in pieces!” 
Calvin consented to meet and argue with the 
Spaniard whom Bucer would have so cruelly 
treated for believing that Jesus was divine by 
the grace of God and human by his birth. 
“J,” said Calvin, “will do all in my power to 
cure him. If I appear in public I expose my 


|thing to hate the Jews,” said Voltaire, “ but | 


in order to bring him back to sentiments such | knowledge that could be derived from well. 
as may win for him the cordial greeting of remembered reading, is manifest in every page, 
every pious man.” Thus Calvin’s first feelings and the philosopher, with all the wisdom he 
towards Servetus were not those of an enemy, | could derive from much meditation, is not 
and Dr. D’Aubigné thinks, very reasonably, | absent. The writer could have had only diff. 
that justice requires us to keep that fact in our | cult access to books, and yet every page bearg 
remembrance, P the mark and significance of constant quotation 
The meeting having been agreed upon, Cal- | from widely diverse quarters, and from volumes 
vin might have been seen calmly walking | relating to epochs wonderfully remote from 
through the Rue St.-Martin, pursuing his way | each other. 
to a house in the Rue St.-Antoine, and passing | In its way, Raleigh’s is a marvellous, yet not 
into a mansion in that street, where the meeting | an easily reudable book. Freshness it does not 
was to be held, as determined on in the pre- | lack, yet pedantry oppresses every chapter, 
sence of a small number of common friends. It abounds in quaint questionings, and dis- 
Servetus, however, failed to appear. Calvin | cusses things not germane to the title, and 
waited in vain, and, after waiting long, with- | deals with abstruse subjects, and dwells on 
drew, unconscious whether his adversary had | topics more closely connected with the other 
been unwilling or unable to be present; whether | world than with this. With the author it 
he feared the arguments of his antagonist or | availeth much that we should know whether 
the sudden coming down on both of the cruel | Paradise was up in the moon or below the 
orthodox police—* Catholique, Apostolique et | Equator. And he is so far ungallant as 
Romaine.” Adam, who laid the cause of first disobedience 
The challenge of Servetus, though unsus- | and consequent retribution in the world to the 
tained by himself, was not without results. | woman that was God’s gift to him, in main- 
He had recognized in Calvin the champion of | taining that the unquiet vanity of the woman 
the doctrine of the Divinity of Father, Son |“ made her the willing confederate of the 
and Holy Ghost; and the struggle came off | serpent!” The first reign he describes is that of 
a score of years later, after Servetus had only | the devil, and the account of that reign is left 
by flight escaped the stake and the flames, to | unfinished only because it is ever-abiding ; and 
which he had been condemned by the Roman | the first people he treats of are the deyvil’s 
Catholic Church. If, when the hostile doctors | children, the so-called magicians who pretended 
encountered the second time, the struggle had | to have power, through him, over the world of 
been confined to a scholastic discussion, it | departed spirits. A reader might lay down 
would at least have been legitimate, for Servetus | Raleigh’s History of the World after much 
had provoked it. “ But,” says Dr. D’Aubigné, | study, and conclude that he was an able man 
“the ideas of the times, from which Calvin | of the schools, well skilled in theological 
unfortunately (even while he demanded a| controversy, and rich in such. conceits as the 
modification in the form) could not altogether | most cunning controversialists then found 
withdraw himself, brought on one of those | strength or delight in. The author might be 
gatal catastrophes, so frequent during a long | taken, at first, for a divine recluse, anon 
series of ages in the annals of Rome, and which, | for a laughing, mocking essayist like Mon- 
thank God, reckons but this one example in | taigne. But a further perusal reveals the states- 
those of the Reformation.” One cannot say | man, politician and patriot. He distinguishes 
this is unfair, although it begs or avoids the } between the advantages of ruling over free men 
question a little. “It may be a very proper | and the disadvantage of having slaves for sub- 
jects, in terms brilliant with the double beauty 
ft is not at all a right thing to burn them “of style and truth. To old classical stories, 
alive!” After all, Servetus died at the stake, | such as that of Jason, he gave all the charm 
exclaiming, “Jesus, thou Son of the eternal | of modern romance, while he was as minute 
God, have mercy upon me!” If he could have as the Abbé Banier, who.so unpleasantly took 
conscientiously said, “ Jesus, thou eternal Son | all that was fabulous out of mythology, in 
of the eternal God,” the Reformers in authority | describing what was real and trustworthy 
at Geneva would not have sent him to death, | within the romantic envelope, and showing 
nor Calvin have acquiesced, with faint protest, | how incontestable facts were signified under 
as he now did, at the sending. | glittering fiction. How Raleigh possessed, as 
|an author of the History of the World ought 
‘ . . .| necessarily to possess, the rare power of con- 
A History of the World, from the Earliest | denen omeidiee illustrated when treat- 
Records to the Present Time. By Philip ing of Alexander and Cwsar, as weighed 
Smith, B.A. Vol. I. Ancient History. From | against each other in their character of con- 
the Creation of the World to the A ccession of | querors, the “ troublers of the world.” Refer- 
Philip of Macedon. Illustrated by Maps | ring to them and to their respective troops, 
and Plans. (Walton & Maberly.) | he remarks, “If it be demanded whether the 
Sir Walter Raleigh left behind him one volume | Macedonian or the Roman were the best war- 
of his intended History of the World, an instal- | rior, I will answer,—the Englishman!” A 
ment of a work never completed, which half | reply full of suggestiveness, and, as he shows, 
ruined Walter Bur, the publisher. “It sells so | valuable for a truth that is not to be gainsaid. 
slowly,” said Mr. Bur, “that it has undone | If the author dealt with everything that is 
me.” But Mr. Bur, nevertheless, would fain | fanciful, and much of it beyond human interest 
have had more of the matter by which he had, | or human speculation, he did not fail to discuss 
in a mysterious publishing sense, been undone. | every subject dear to man, his aspirations and 
The first volume, however, remains a splendid | his welfare; and he impresses on his readers 
fragment of a designed but never-completed | the sad conviction that the then present age 
whole. It was written under heavy discourage- | was behind its remote predecessors in many 
ment, for “locks, bolts and bars” fenced the | things conducive to happiness and general 
author off from that world the history of which | well-being. No one who has read this curious 
he aspired to unfold. It is such a book as aj History of the World to the point at which 
philosopher with a good memory and a specu- | the author left it, will forget its noble conclu- 
lative mind might have accomplished ; and it | sion,—wherein the first three monarchies, of 
is the last book in the world that one would | which the book exclusively treats, have their 
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have looked for from “a land-captain, a sea- | histories summed up in a few words; and 
captain and a courtier.” The scholar, with all , that of the fourth, Rome, is shown rising in 
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splendour, while her forlorn destiny is revealed 
jn a fine strain of prophecy. Thus far and no 
farther did Raleigh advance in the treatment 
of his great subject. 
He commenced and he abandoned it while 
yet a prisoner; and nearly two centuries had 
assed before that subject was again taken up 
as a consecutive whole, and it was then resumed 
in a prison, and by a political prisoner. In the 
closing years of the eighteenth century, when 
all Englishmen who were suspected of having 
republican tendencies were accounted of as 
traitors; when authors, like Holcroft, had their 
plays damned, not because of their demerits, 
but because the authors held that people had as 
many rights as kings had privileges ; when per- 
sons were refused admission to the theatres, on 
the ground that they would hiss ‘God save the 
King, and when Bow Street officers “put it 
on” in their evidence, and thrust people within 
the embrace of the hangman for disloyalty, of 
which they scarcely knew the meaning; at the 
time alluded to, there was a gentleman well 
known in his generation, though forgotten now, 
who was immured in York Castle, for sedition. 
His name was Henry Redhead Yorke, and he 
devoted his term of captivity to the composition 
of a work which he called ‘Mural Nights, and 
the tendency of which was to effect an improve- 
ment in the education of the rising generation. 
In that prison, too, he sketched out a plan for 
the completion of a ‘ History of the World,— | h 
which made some progress on his enlargement, 
but which never went further than such form 
as it took in a volume of lectures delivered on 
a portion of that wide and important subject. 
Mr. Yorke, who was prohibited from practising 
as a barrister, confined himself to reviewing the 
state of nations at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, in connexion with the general | ¢ 
history of the world which served him for intro- 
ductory matter. Mr. Yorke’s book and inten- 
tions have more completely passed away than 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s, and Sir Walter’s extraor- 
dinary volume is consulted by few but inquirers 
for a special purpose. The subject, however, has 
not fallen out of notice; and here we have it 
resumed by Mr. Philip Smith, whose prepara- 
tory studies for the great work have not been 
few or inefficient, as all will allow who are 
acquainted with his many contributions to the 
Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Biography, and Geography. As Mr. Smith him- 
self remarks, there have been universal histories 
of various qualities and dimensions since 
Raleigh wrote, “but the attempt has not yet 
been made to trace the story of Divine Provi- 
dence and human progress in one connected 
narrative, preserving that organic unity which 
is the chief aim of this ‘History of the 
World.’” 
In writing sucha history, Raleigh dealt, after 
his fashion, with philosophy and science, believ- 
ing, as he did, that all knowledge of facts 
belongs to history. Mr. Smith is content to 
find in philosophy, science, and the working of 
the hidden laws which constitute the whole 
moral government of God, materials to illustrate 
those which go to the edification of his own 
subject. “The subject-matter of science,” he 
says, ‘‘ was determined when the Creator made 
the world; but history is ever in the making. 
Tn the former, if we know a law, we can with 
certainty trace its operation in a particular case; 
but this is no longer possible when the human 
will and passions come into play. For then the 
most varied results are produced, according to 
the character and circumstances of the agents; 
and it is these surprising changes that give life 
to history.” In these words, Mr. Smith as clearly 
describes his plan as is needful for the informa- 
tion of our readers. 


re 





tory, the author sees no reason why he should 
make two divisions where there is really but 
one subject, but he makes no attempt to 
regard all eveats from a theological point of 
view, and he states that he will leave the 
religious lessons inculeated by the story to 
the application of his readers. At the same 
time, he professes to carefully abstain from 
any course tending to gratify his own zeal for 
the truth “by offending the opinions of candid 
and temperate readers.” But he occasionally 
forgets himself in this respect, and he cannot 
be said to leave religious lessons to devout 


them, when he remarks on the desolation of 
Babylon: “This is the key to the symbolic use 
of the name of Babylon, revived in the last ages 
of the world’s history to designate that ‘mystery 


the opinions of those who do not agree with him 
in the interpretation of prophecy. 


the way of dissent ceases. 
volume is the forerunner of the eight in which 
the History of the World will be comprised. 
It contains the narrative of about thirty-six 


pages—from the Creation to the close of the 
Theban supremacy in Greece. 
the history of the patriarchal age and the origin 
of nations,—that of the monarchies of the East 
from the earliest Egyptian traditions to the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes,—and that of Greece 
from the earliest legends to the humiliation of 
Theban power and the accession of Philip of 
Macedon. In relating not only all the leading 
events of the epochs here referred to, but also 
the remarkable incidents of the periods between 
the respective epochs, one great and rare power 
was required—that of condensation. There are 
cases in which an historian not only has super-. 
abundance of materials, but he is bound to use 
them all. 
Mr. Smith has been equal to its exigencies. 
As a sample of his power in this respect, we 
will cite his summary of how Greece stood and 
what was looming in the distance after the 
battle of Mantinea, in which the brilliant 
career of Epaminondas and of his country 
came simultaneously to a close :— 


In the relation of religious to seculdr his- 


tu 


in 


aders, nor to avoid offending some amongst 


e holds to be the truth, at the cost of offence to | * 


With this remark all we have to advance in 
This introductory 


enturies and a half, in less than six hundred 


This includes 
k 


Such a case has existed here; and 


“The dying exclamation of Jpaminondas—‘I 
have lived long enough, for I «ie unconquered’— 
was the farewell to that glory which he alone had 
obtained for Thebes; and his last breath was spent 
in bidding his countrymen make peace. Pelopidas 
had fallen two years before at the battle of Cynos- 
cephale in Thessaly (B.c. 364). All parties, except 
Sparta, were content to join in a general pacifica- 
tion, on the basis of the status quo, recognizing the 
new constitution of Arcadia, and the independence 
of Messené. To this last article Sparta would not 
consent; but her spirit of practical resistance 
was confined to the aged Agesilaus, who, in his 
eightieth year, sought a new field for his restless 
energy in Egypt. After aiding Nectanebo the 
Second to obtain the crown, he died, on his road 
to Cyrene, B.c. 361. After the pacification, the 
power of Thebes speedily collapsed, in a manner 
that showed how completely she owed her sudden 
elevation to the brilliant qualities of her few great 








statesmen. 
power of Arcadia was yet in its infancy. <A dull 
pause appears to fall upon the scene of energy and 
conflict, while the exhausted states await the new 
destiny which was prepared for them by the acces- 
sion of Philip to the throne of Macedonia (B.0. 359). 
Athens alone seemed to retain, in her free consti- 


roll.’ 2 vols. 
wold’ has none of the strong tragical interest 
attached to ‘ Paul Ferroll’—the story with which 


Sparta was finally fallen. The new 


tion, her maritime power, and her succession of 


able statesmen, vigour enough to become the cham- 
pion of Hellenic life and liberty. The long train of 
matchless orators, who ruled the debates of her 
ecclesia and pleaded causes in her courts, had been 
crowned by the first appearance of Demosthenes, 


his eighteenth year (B.c. 364). Her drama was 


still flourishing, though her tragedians were no 
longer comparable to Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, and the satire of the Old Comedy had 
passed into the comparatively pointless Middle 
Comedy. It was not till the following generation 
that the New Comedy 
oie peepee ; = é flourished in the hands of Philemon and Menander. 
of iniquity,’ in which spiritual is superadded to | Plato was still alive, and Aristotle was twenty-four 
worldly despotism, till both shall share the fate 
of Babylon of old.” This is, in some degree, to 
superadd the office of the prophet to the duty 
of the historian: two vocations entirely different, 
the one foreshadowing the future, the other 
revealing the story of the past. To tell of the 
fall of Babylon is fairly within Mr. Smith’s pro- 
vince, but to inform his candid and temperate 
Roman Catholic readers that Rome shall fall 
even as Babylon fell and was made desolate, is 
certainly a gratifying of his own zeal for what 


of manners. and intrigue 


years old; but the great sects of philosophy were 
yet in their infancy. The art of Phidias had lost 
none of its beauty in the hands of Scopas and 
Praxiteles ; and painting was approaching the per- 
fection which it afterwards reached in the hands of 
Apelles. These fair fruits from the root of Hel- 
lenic liberty attained their perfection as the stem 
that bore them began to wither.” 


One great merit of this work consists in the 


clearness of its details. When the Abbé Raynal 
wrote his History of the Two Indias, his 


rrangement of embarrassing materials was so 


confusing, that the reader was bewildered with 
“forty new trades and fifty new histories,” as 
Walpole summarily put it, in every chapter. 
Mr. Smith has to deal with more material than 
the Abbé had, but he is not embarrassed him- 
self nor does he embarrass his readers by the 
way in which he disposes of it. His history 
of Greece, as far as it is developed in this 
volume, is rapidly told, but it is clear, and so 
full of interest that one cannot but be asto- 
nished at the opinion of Chesterfield,—who 


nated all history but the Roman,—that.a history 


of Greece must be like a history of Hanover, 
everything being little therein excepting the per- 
sonal character of some great men. Mr. Smith’s 
lucidity of description is enhanced by excellent 
maps and charts, whereby the student will all 
the more readily comprehend the relations of 
nations and the movements on a field of battle. 
The author, perhaps, remembered Stanhope’s 
injunction to his son,—“ You are now reading 
M. Rollin’s ‘ Ancient History’; pray remember 
to have your maps by you when you read it, 
and desire M. Pelnote to show you in the maps 
all the places you read of.” 











NEW NOVELS. 


John Greswold. By the Author of ‘Paul Fer- 
(Hurst & Blackett.)—‘ John Gres- 


the author is always associated in the minds of 
readers. The present work seems rather an instal- 
ment of a novel than a complete story. The in- 
terest is only inaugurated, and both hero and 
heroine are left on the threshold of their career. 
The book is written in a gentle dreamy style. One 
or two incidents lead the reader to hope that some 
stirring interest is at hand; but they subside again 
almost as soon as they have arisen. ‘John Gres- 
wold’ is apparently intended to illustrate the lesson 
that men must not be too keen in their efforts to 
grasp worldly prosperity, that there are higher and 
better things for a man to seek after than either 
wealth or success. John Greswold gives up a for- 
tune,— he gives up a good situation,—he retires 
from the attempt to win the affections of a girl, 
who charms him more than she will charm the 
reader,—because, in each instance, honour forbids 
him to persist. The story abruptly closes with his 
return home at the age of twenty-three. Here is 
the conclusion of the whole matter. He is sitting 
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in the little smoking-room with his brother, who 
has also been called to astern act of self-renun- 
ciation. The brother says, “‘Here is a second 
false start you have made, John. You must take 
careful measure before you begin on a third.’— 
‘When will that be? I asked, almost despondingly. 
—‘Oh, before long, I hope.’” This conclusion, 
in which nothing is concluded, makes one wonder 
why the book should have been sent out to the 
world before it was finished. It lacks strength 
and vitality ; there is no story to tell, and none is 
told,—which is the more provoking as there is the 
suggestion of one approaching, but it is misty, and 
fades away in the effort to grasp it. 

Not Quite the Thing: a Tale. (Chapman & 
Hall.)\—We certainly have seldom met with a 
book which was much further from being “the 
thing” than this foolish story. We cannot won- 
der that the author should prefer to publish it 
anonymously. The style is peculiar, to say the 
least of it. For instance, after a pedantic and 
tedious dialogue, ‘‘ conversation began: the gentle- 
man participator thought somewhat to resemble 

rs. Marcet’s utilitarian sort of intercourse, and 
he would have rejoiced at an interruption,” &c.,— 
as indeed who would not? This is a favourable speci- 
men of the author's idea of fine writing; but when 
he becomes easy and playful, the style changes: 
** Most men think it a great waste of exertion to 
hold conversation with the ladies of the house they 
honour with the name of home, and asking and 
answering questions of such little moment as anything 
they can have to say, is quite beyond the pale of 
their dignity.” What on earth does this mean? To 
continue: ‘‘ Agnes knew this intuitively; Mrs. Blite 
also, from experience. Thus, in their dimly-lighted 
dining-room, the trio ate a most solemn dinner, 
but Mrs. Blite felt happy in the discontented pre- 
sence of her son, carrying with it, as it did, the pres- 
tige of his ready admittance to all the best society in 
London ; * * and her grey eyes, still shaded by black 
lashes, twinkled at the resurrection of these scenes. 
No eyes can look so wicked as those I have named 
as being hers. I do not know why, but such is the 
fact, in my opinion.” We are delighted to know 
that the author has such decided opinions on this 
important point, and that he is able so confidently 
to assert that Mrs. Blite’s eyes are her own especial 
property ; but we do not quite understand how he 
could have named any other eyes as being Mrs. 
Blite’s, unless that good lady was in the habit of 
wearing glass ones. The plot of the tale is worthy 
of the language in which it is narrated. Lady 
Agnes is the neglected ward of Mrs. Blite, and 
she falls in love with a young man called Alfred, 
*¢ whose birth is enveloped in mystery.” Alfred is 
the adopted son of an excellent clergyman who, 
“struck by his countenance and astonishing abili- 
ties,” has taken him into his family circle. The 
explanation given by worthy Miss Forsiter, the 
clergyman’s maiden sister, is delicious. ‘‘ He goes 
by the name of Winter,” she says. “His character is 
so noble, though so young, one never thinks of 
who he is; but my brother is convinced he has some 
romantic story attached to him, and comes of illus- 
trious lineage; still there may be some crime 
connected with him, but he feels sure it is not on 
the part of his parents. There seems to be no 
counter-vein of bad in him. In short, my brother 
describes him as faultless as human nature under 
the most favourable circumstances ever is!” Alfred 
has, at one period of his life, been a chimney-sweep, 
and continues ‘‘to retain a great feeling for his 
former companions.” He delights in “ being 
allowed to participate in their May-day revels,” and 
his first meeting with the heroine occurs when he 
is disguised as a Jack-in-the-Green! Whether this 
is “quite the thing” is doubtful, but, at all events, 
the idea is original. Alfred and Agnes are per- 
suaded by the good clergyman to allow him to 
“bind them together irrevocably.” Considering it 
a “singular lot to have two such very extraordinary 
young people thrown in his way,” Mr. Forsiter is 
convinced they must “‘ be destined for one another,” 
and so he marries them slyly, lest haply Mr. Harold 
Blite should counteract his views for them. Not 
long after this interesting ceremony, Alfred is con- 
demned to be hung for murder. Hearing of this 


puts on her habit over-night instead of going to 
bed, and being accustomed to take an early ride, 
she ‘‘ springs upon her horse at seven o’clock,” and 
“rides like the wind” for five-and-twenty miles, 
just arriving in time to see her husband on the 
scaffold, and the hangman with the black cap in 
his hand. Of course, the hero is saved; another 
man confesses to having committed the murder; 
and Alfred turns out to be a lord. Lord and Lady 
Wincliffe are received by the populace with loud 
demonstrations of joy, and instantly take posses- 
sion of a “fine, old, massive Norman castle, the 
character of which was to look old,”—not a very 
remarkable characteristic in an old castle! But 
there we leave this charming young couple, hoping 
that we may never hear of them again. 


Hester Kirton. By the Author of ‘ A Bad Begin- 
ning,’ &c. 3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—The 
author of ‘Hester Kirton’ has not yet come to her 
full strength ; she gives the promise of more than 
she fulfils at present. Her book begins well: there 
is a power of sketching things and people with 
distinctness and force; but the power is not abiding, 
the characters and incidents become dim and con- 
fused, the hand of the author grows weary, and 
the story becomes feeble. Three volumes is too 
long a course for the author at present; a shorter 
and more compressed tale would better suit her 
powers. The shades of Hester Kirton’s character 
degenerate into epithets,—her resentment against 
her husband is not sufficiently accounted for,—the 
interview with Lady Heiena Fortescue is nonsense. 
The women are intended to be two rivals, but Lady 
Helena has never had any love passages with the 
handsome Government clerk to account for her 
animosity against the wife. Capt. Fortescue does 
nothing for the good of the story; and Mr. Fre- 
derick HaJlam himself, who begins by being idle, 
extravagant and heartless, becomes one of the best 
of men by the grace of the author, instead of any 
working out of character. Hester herself, after 
living for some years in a stately, unforgiving dis- 
pleasure, which must have driven any husband to 
drink or despondency, begins to be in love with 
him again on his death-bed. If the characters had 
been more definite, this would have been very 
harrowing; as it is, the impression produced re- 
sembles the efforts made, in a dream, to fall or to 
fly, the result being strangely vague and unim- 
pressive. There are several other characters in 
the background ; but they melt one into the other, 
and fade away from the reader, who has difficulty 
in recollecting who is who. Mr. Kirton, the miser, 
father of Hester, is well sketched. Mr. Goldsmith, 
the attorney, is like dozens of others drawn in 
novels. The story lacks the bone and muscle of 
incidents and plot. There is no substance in it; 
and the reader who begins it with interest will 
wonder why it should fade and die away as he 
proceeds. The author can, and, we expect, will, do 
better the next time. 


Lost Sir Massingberd: a Romance of Real Life. 
2 vols. (Low & Co.)—Whether Sir Massingberd 
be a hero of real life or not,—we heartily hope he 
is not,—the story isa clever one. The tyranny and 
wickedness of Sir Massingberd, and the misery which 
he inflicts on his poor nephew, overshadowing his 
life, are well described. The catastrophe is terrible, 
and well told. We have met with the incident 
before in ‘ Anecdotes of Insect Life,’ where it is 
used as the engine of justice and punishment on a 
wicked, cruel, tyrannical boy, the counterpart of 
what Sir Massingberd must have been in his youth. 
Since we first read the incident many years ago, 
we have often speculated whether it were a fact 
or an invention. ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd’ is the 
reprint of a serial, and it deserves the compli- 
ment. 


A Woman against the World: a Novel. 3 vols. 
(Bentley.)—Not long ago we had to rebuke an 
author for causing his hero to be condemned to 
death as the supposed murderer of a man who 
turned out ultimately to be alive and well. Since 
that, in another story, we have met with a heroine 
who lives for a year as governess in the house of 
her brother-in-law, and supposes her employer 
during the whole time to be her adored and long- 





mischance on the very eve of the execution, Agnes 





—<—<——$ {= 
called upon to notice, we have an equally extraya. 
gant instance of mistaken identity,—a servant's 
body being taken for that of his master, and passing 
through the ordeal of a post-mortem examination 
without the slightest suspicion being excited. Yet 
both master and servant are well known; the 
former being a Member of Parliament and g 
wealthy landlord, a man of mark and influence 
not only in his own neighbourhood, but in the 
country at large. We must protest against the 
continual use, or rather abuse, of this very obvious 
device. Here is the third instance of mistaken 
identity within the last few weeks, and we fear 
that this off-hand chopping and changing will soon 
be an inevitable feature in all new novels. Writers 
of fiction should remember that the ‘ Comedy of 
Errors’ is not a drama of real life, and that even 
in that funny and fanciful sketch a tribute is 
offered to probability in the circumstance of the 
heroes and their slaves respectively being twin 
brothers. It is quite allowable to take as the 
groundwork of a story some striking and excep- 
tional train of events, the very surprise consti- 
tuting the basis of the interest; but it is simply a 
sign of weakness to introduce things which border 
on the impossible, merely to save the trouble of 
combination, or to appal the reader by a sudden 
shock. A sixth-form boy may indulge in a ‘ spon- 
daic” verse now and then, and may even be praised 
for doing so, but a juvenile beginner in hexametric 
composition gets a scolding, and perhaps a flogging, 
for not taking the trouble to find a dactylic word. 
In ‘The Woman in White’ we have a dissolving 
view of the most startling character; but it is 
painted and adjusted with all the art that industry 
and mechanical skill can suggest. When we have 
once got to the end, we know three things: first, 
that Lady Glyde and Ann Petherick are very 
much alike; secondly, that there is ample reason 
for this in their close relationship ; thirdly, that a 
most consummate schemer has removed all wit- 
nesses who could have prevented his availing him- 
self of the likeness. How different from this is the 
clumsy manceuvre of changing one man for another 
before the eyes of all, and representing coroners, 
juries, doctors, neighbours, relatives, and the whole 
country-side, as plunging madly into error! ‘A 
Woman against the World’ may be looked upon 
as a domestic drama in three acts, ending with a 
vigorous sensation-scene, in which the good are 
rescued from danger and the wicked consigned to 
destruction. We are first introduced to a rustic 
interior near the Welsh border, with all its squalor, 
wretchedness, and hopeless, never-ending labour. 
Out of this dreary den, which is painted with 
Dutch minuteness, issues a tempting maiden, whose 
rosy charms exceed even her selfishness and 
cunning, and who quickly turns the head of every 
being that wears a hat. It would be easy for her 
to “settle” in a position far above her own, by 
marrying a young farmer or some other person in 
asimilar sphere ; but from the first dawn of woman- 
hood Sally Jennings is more volatile than loving, 
and more ambitious than volatile. She trifles with 
the genuine affection of Marston, the school- 
master, sacrifices his pure reputation to save that 
of an unscrupulous rival, and, when all is lost and 
her own character ruined, coolly marries Squire 
Maddocks and becomes the Lady Bountiful of the 
village. When the curtain draws up for Act IT., 
we find a new heroine, an accomplished young 
married lady, instead of a hoydenish village wench. 
Yet Mrs. Maddocks is not another,—she is still the 
same, or, at least, is intended to be the same, as 
Sally Jennings. The loving instructions of poor 
Marston in her early days have done much to 
refine her; and the Squire, though a sot and a 
debauchee, has engaged masters to turn her into 
a lady since her marriage with him. In his com- 
pany her life is dreary enough; but when little 
Mary is born, she is no longer without an object. 
Moreover, she has a firm friend in her brother-in- 
law, a retired Navy doctor, of rough exterior but 
kind heart, whose female belongings visit her after 
a time, though at first they held aloof. After a 
few years the Squire dies, and Sarah Maddocks 
is left a rich widow with a young child. In the 
mean time, Jones, the Dissenting minister (the un- 





lost husband. In the novel which we are now 


scrupulous rival above mentioned), has heen doing 
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g good deal of underhand work. Having pre- 
yiously married Sarah Jennings under a false 
name, he can frighten her into any concession by 
alleging that the marriage was real, and threaten- 
ing to reveal it. He acquires additional leverage 
for his iniquitous machinery by abstracting some 
mysterious papers from the escritoire of the dying 
Squire. Availing himself of these means, he 
extorts large sums of money from the widow, who 
at length shuts up her house and takes refuge 
from his importunities on the Continent. She 
returns after some years, to find Mr. Jones pros- 
perous and respected, the owner of rich and exten- 
sive quarries, and M.P. for the neighbouring 
borough. As Mary, and also the Doctor’s daugh- 
ter, Agnes, have now grown into beautiful young 
women, the third act is a good deal concerned with 
their loves and lovers. Arthur Apsly, an accom- 
plished young clergyman, almost engaged to gentle 
Agnes, is dazzled by the sparkling vision of her 
more brilliant cousin, and, with the usual fickleness 
of man, forgets his former worship, and lays his 
heart at the new idol’s feet. We are happy to 
say that he gets properly snubbed for his baseness, 
and when he goes back to his old love he does not 
fare better, being treated pretty much as Laura 
treated Pendennis in the garden. We may men- 
tion, however, for the consolation of the kind- 
hearted, that after a long period of constancy and 
thorough proofs of contrition, he finally gets mar- 
ried to Agnes in an appendix. In the mean time, 
Mrs. Maddocks is still the central figure. Rich, 
clever, and fascinating, she becomes a recognized 
county potentate, and the rumours of her early 
life are forgotten or ignored. Still, however, Mr. 
Jones persecutes her with sickening threats and no 
less hateful attentions. His poor neglected wife is 
dying, and he earnestly longs to be united in 
mature age to the woman whom he loved, or liked, 
when young. Sarah, on the other hand, has out- 
grown her early delusion, and the being for whose 
sake she once slandered a good man is now like an 
adder in her path. Hence we have plots and 
counterplots, Mrs. Maddocks surrounding Jones 
with spies, and Jones spreading rumours of his 
decease, to throw her off her guard. At length 
the game seems to be in his own hands; the 
widow’s suspicions are lulled, and he forcibly seizes 
and carries her off from a sea-girt island forming 
part of her estate. Then come the storm, the 
wreck, and the rescue, the heroine being restored 
to her home and friends, and the villain, whose 
wily soul no man could conquer, being swallowed 
helplessly by the sullen waves. The incidents and 
characters of this book are so numerous and varied, 
that we cannot profess to give a full account of 
them. The author has a didactic motive through- 
out. He longs to show that education can equalize 
ranks, and that the poor of our agricultural districts 
may be raised far above their present condition 
by co-operative action. The success of Marston’s 
agricultural colony is pleasant to behold ; but ima- 
ginary balance-sheets are apt to be delusive, and 
we must leave our readers to judge for themselves 
of the practicability of such an experiment. Apart 
from this, however, the author is a strenuous ad- 
vocate of earnest work of all descriptions. Arthur 
Apsly redeems his character by throwing himself 
heart and soul into the labours of a town parish, 
and Agnes is rescued from a decline by starting 
a school for poor children in her native village. 
There is considerable humour in some of the cha- 
racters, especially the Doctor, and Wilkins alias 
Roberts, the detective. The generous contest be- 
tween mother and daughter—who both love Lord 
Ravenscroft—is affecting, and powerfully described; 
reminding us of a pretty little poem published by 
Lord Houghton in one of the early numbers of the 
Cornhill Magazine. -The title of the novel is at- 
tractive, but scarcely suitable,—for ‘‘ the world,” as 
we have seen, treats Mrs. Maddocks tolerably well 
considering her antecedents. Some of the sugges- 
tive incidents are without result in the sequel, and 
the canvas is perhaps a little overcrowded. But 
when we have picked all the holes we can, we are 
still bound to admit that ‘A Woman against the 
World’ is one of the most promising novels of the 
present day. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Expeditions on the Glaciers : including an Ascent 
of Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Col du Géant, and Mont 
Briet. By a Private of the Thirty-eighth Artists 
and Member of the Alpine Club. (Spon.)—This 
reprint of papers contributed to Colburn’s New 
Monthly Magazine can only be noticed briefly, as 
a lively and unaffected tale of adventures among 
perilous peaks and passes. In dealing with former 
narratives of the kind, we have more than once 
thrown out an inquiry, in which is involved nothing 
tending towards cowardly discouragement of manly 
energy and endurance. Let us ask again, whether 
the mere desire of outdoing competitors may not 
be carried unjustly far, in the matter of personal 
risk, and what is more, in risking the lives of 
others, on the temptation of gain? Where a scien- 
tific fact is to be verified,—still more, where a duty 
is to be done,—the question changes its aspect 
entirely ; but on turning over the leaves of a book 
like this, it is not possible for us to consider the 
conquests over difficulties recounted therein apart 
from the attendant catastrophes which have brought 
darkness and despair into many a home. Some- 
thing of the same feeling as makes us regard the 
feats of a Blondin with mistrust, chills our sym- 
pathy in the successes of these sporting moun- 
taineers. The question, we are aware, is a difficult 
one. Yet it is not unworthy being considered by 
every man who is none the less courageous because 
he is unselfish in refraining from perilling others 
for his own convenience and amusement. To those 
who are untouched by any scruple of the kind, this 
pamphlet will be very welcome. 

A History of the Romans under the Emperors. By 
Dawson Massy, M.A. (Hamilton & Co.)—Mr. 
Massy has borrowed his title and some of his 
materials from Mr. Merivale, but, we need hardly 
say, has produced a very different work. If novels 
written with an evident didactic aim are unde- 
sirable, we think histories, like the present, with 
a strong theological bias, are still more objection- 
able. As an Irish Protestant clergyman, Mr. 
Massy is not unnaturally zealous in the propaga- 
tion of his principles, which he has already openly 
inculcated in his ‘Secret History of Romanism.’ 
Nobody can find fault with him for this. What 
we object to is, making a general history the me- 
dium for carrying on religious controversy. Mr. 
Massy has looked through his Protestant spectacles 
at a few well-known historical authors, and picked 
out what seemed likely to serve his proselytizing pur- 
pose, seasoning the whole hash with a spice ‘of the 
condiment called odium theologicum. He has thus 
presented the public with a distorted, one-sided, 
ecclesiastical history, suited only for a particular 
school, instead of a comprehensive, impartial 
narrative, to be read by all with advantage. His 
style, also, is rhetorical, rambling and unconnected. 
At the same time, we are free to admit that a 
tolerable amount of biographical information is 
conveyed in a not uninteresting manner. 

Dhar not Restored, in spite of the House of Com- 
mons and of Public Opinion. By John Dickinson. 
(King.)—A bout thirty miles south-west of Indore, 
the capital of Holkar’s dominions, and twenty-five 
west of Mhow, is Dhar. It is the chief town of 
a principality belonging to a family of Powar 
Rajputs, naturalized as Marathas. On the 10th 
of January, 1819, a treaty of alliance was made by 
the British Government with this petty State, and 
up to the 23rd of May, 1857, when the last Raja 
of Dhar died, the friendly relations commenced by 
this treaty continued unbroken. But the Great 
Mutiny had now begun, and an interregnum at 
such a time was unfortunate for Dhar, and not 
desirable for the English Government. As the 
heir to the throne of Dhar was a minor, the ob- 
vious duty of the British political officer, who had 
charge of the relations with that State, was to 
exert himself to get a Regency appointed, until 
the young Raja should be old enough to govern. 
Had Sir Robert Hamilton, the Resident at Indore, 
been at his post, no doubt this would have been 
done, and all would have gone well; there would 
have been no question of restoring what never 
would have been seized, and Mr. Dickinson’s able 
pamphlet would not have been written. Unfortu- 





nately, Colonel Durand, who was acting for Sir R. 
Hamilton, is an Annexationist, and the occasion 
was too tempting to be resisted. Instead of an im- 
mediate recognition of the young Raja, the Gover- 
nor-General did not sanction his succession till the 
1st of October. Colonel Durand, says Mr. Dick- 
inson, was “in full flight” from Indore at the 
time when measures were required for settling the- 
government of Dhar, and when he returned to 
Mhow, on the 2nd of August, with a strong column 
of English troops, he remained there inactive, till 
the 20th of October, and by disallowing the ap- 
pointment of a minister for the Dhar State, which 
his assistant, Captain Hutchinson, had approved, 
did much to increase the unsettled state of affairs. 
Perhaps the strongest wish to aid in maintaining 
tranquillity and the most able management might 
have failed in keeping the Dhar troops from join- 
ing the rebellion, at a time when the British 
Government itself could not control its own armies ; 
but the measures adopted by the acting Resident 
seemed to have added fuel to the flame. On the 
31st of August, a portion of the Dhar troops 
seized the Fort and declared against the British ;. 
chiefly, it is said, in consequence ef the arrest of a 
religious personage. For this crime of not restrain- 
ing its soldiers, a crime shared by most of the 
Princes of India, but in an especial degree by the 
English Government, Lord Canning, at Colonel 
Durand’s recommendation, decreed the confisca- 
tion of the Dhar State. Lord Stanley reversed the 
decree, but his counter-order was eluded, until 
the case was brought forward in Parliament, and 
commented on by Mr. Bright. Even then an 
expedient was discovered for perpetuating the 
injustice. It was pretended that the young Raja, 
who speaks three languages, and appears to pos- 
sess rather more than average abilities, was in- 
capable of governing. As to decide on his fitness 
might extinguish a post of 1,200/. per annum, 
it is probable that the examination will not be an 
easy one. In the mean time, the English Govern- 
ment is losing the golden opinions it gained by 
the Queen’s proclamation, and by this affectation 
of over-interest in the good government of Dhar, 
is duping itself, rather than the keen-sighted people 
of India. 

The Rudiments of the Chinese Language. By 
the Rev. James Summers. (Quaritch.)—This ex- 
cellent little introduction to the study of Chinese: 
may safely be recommended to all who would 
make the first step to hearing Sinologues. After 
the List of Radicals, it, perhaps, would have been 
useful to have given a short list of words in the 
Chinese character, with explanations for tracing 
the Radical in each. The Chinese characters in 
the Vocabulary, too, would have added to the 
value of the work, as would a few short exer- 
cises in the Chinese with the English words sub- 
scribed or superscribed. With these additions in 
a reprint, there would be nothing needed to make 
Mr. Summers’s book complete in its way. 

Our House and Garden: What we see and what 
we do not see in them. By Cuthbert W. Johnson. 
(Ridgway.)—The author of this book is his own 
eulogist. ‘‘The author,” he says, “has far too 
many reasons to be grateful to his readers for 
their kindness, to make him doubt but that this 
little work will receive from them as much favour 
as its merits deserve.” The author thus settles by 
faith in his readers, and his merits, a point on 
which his critics may become sceptics. But then, 
the author may be enabled to do this by seeing 
merits in his little work which his analysts may 
fail to detect. He may be able to see higher merits 
than those of type, paper and binding, very com- 
monplace information on very common things, 
tiresomely repeated, and stated in a way likely to 
be practically useful ; the merits of a book capable 
of instructing persons less well informed than it is, 
such as the juvenile members of families whose 
heads themselves beneath the average mar 
of educated folks in general knowledge. Thus 
much having been said, a hope may be expressed 
that the work will receive the meed of favour which 
it deserves. 

Of religious publications we have to record The 
Divine Treatment of Sin, by the Rev. J. B. Brown 
(Jackson, Walford & Hodder),—T7he Mosaic Origin 
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of the Pentateuch considered in connexion with | 
Parts IT. and III. of Bishop Colenso’s Critical 
Examinations, by a Layman of the Church of Eng- 
land (Skeffington),—‘ Post Tenebras Luz,’ or the 
Gospel Message to Him who Desires to Believe, by 
the Rev. G. D. Snow, with an Introduction by | 


Priestley’s Four Discourses on Sin and Suffering, 12mo. 1/6 me 
Smith’s Phases of Life, The Romance of the Mountain, 2 vy. 21/ cl. 
Snowball’s Cambridge Course of Nat. Philosophy, 5 ed. by Lund, 5/ 
Taylor’s Golden Grove, new edit. fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Taylor’s Sund: ay Sehool forgone, § fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Tulloch’s The Christ of the Go fe. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Under the Ban (Le Maudit),a <a tr. : from French, 3 v. 31/6cl. 
Wallace’s Readings for the Sick Room, sq. 16mo. 1 'swd. 

Wisdom, Wit, & Allegory, selected from “the Spectator, fc. 8vo. 3/6 





the Rev. F. D. Maurice (Smith, Elder & Co.) —| = 
The Conflict of Opinions, an Essay, by Charles | 
Chapman (Jackson, Walford & Hodder), — The 
Private and Secret Burial Ground of the Oratory, | 
Rejoinder to the Manifesto of Dr. Dalgairns, by A. 

Smee (Collingridge),—The Christian Code con-| 
tained in the Scriptures, by Sinceritas (Jarrold & | 
Sons),—A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury | 
on that Portion of his Recent Pastoral Letter which 
afirms the ‘ Everlasting Suffering of the Lost,’ by 
the Rev. H. H. Dobney (Hall),—A Letter to Every 
One who will Know his Bible, and especially to 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE DANISH WAR. 
Copenhagen, May 30, 1864. 

Muc# discussion has been taking place on the 
| merits of the Dano-German, or the Slesvig-Hol- 
stein, question; and the public at large, accus- 
| tomed to have interesting accounts of facts, battles, 
crimes, &c. laid on their breakfast-tables as a 
matter of ¢eurse, were tired of the hair-splitting 
scrutiny and the microscopic examination, without 
which no real dissension in the matter seemed 
perceptible. Even now, when battles have been 
those Entering God's Ministry, by a B.A. Oxon, | fought, towns bombarded, peaceful citizens wounded 
(Rivingtons),—A Critical History of the Doctrine and killed, the original question of right may to 
of a Future Life, with a Complete Bibliography of | most people appear as clouded as ever. It lies, 
the Subject, by W. R. Alger (Triibner & Co.),— | however, within a very narrow compass—have the 
Thoughts on the Eternal, Sermons by the Rev. C. | Danish people, the Danish kingdom of more than 
R. Gordon (Longman),—Sermons by the late Rev. | ® thousand years standing, the Danish nation, with 
C. T. Erskine, with a Memoir of his Life, edited | its proud history, healthy literature and art, a 
by the Bishop of Brechin (Saunders & Otley),— | right to exist? — : 2 
Sermons on the Manifestation of the Son of God, | If this question be answered in the affirmative, 
with a Preface, addressed to a Layman, on the on the ground that the nation has not degenerated, 
present Position of the Clergy of the Church of | but is valiant, progressing, aspiring to and enjoy- 
England, and an Appendix on the Testimony of | ™& liberty, no serious exception can be made from 
Scripture and the Church as to the Possibility the circumstance that some German outposts are 
of Purdon in the Future State, by the Rev. J. living within the boundaries of the Danish land, 
L. Davies (Macmillan & Co.), — Christian Re- | and are requested to share the Danish freedom. ’ 
sponsibility considered in its App lication to the Nor does the Danish nation, if judged by public 
Events and Circumstances of Human Life, by the | €Xpressions and manifestations, and by letters 
Rev. E. B. Ramsay (Rivingtons),—A Primary | received from those parts of the country occupied 
Charge delivered to the Diocesan Synod, by T. and ill-treated by a haughty enemy, consider the 
Baker, Coadjutor-Bishop of Edinburgh (Parker), | present state of affairs as a series of facts, the 
—Rubrical Modifications not Liturgical ve a results of which are to be measured by the cold 
Few Words on the Burial Service, by the Rev. reasoning of lawyers and diplomatists. = 
J. Vaughan (Macmillan),—An Earnest Appeal a It may appear curious to some, but it is true, 
Evanyelical Episcopalians, i in Three Letters, by the nevertheless, that they almost instinctively take 
Rev. C. Bridges (Longman),—A Cutholic Lay- their stand on far higher moral or poetical grounds. 
man’s Challenge to the Churches of England and Some, perhaps the minor part, look on the events 
Scotland, and to all Protestant Denominations | 48 @ punishment and a lesson; but even in this 
(Lane), —Man’s Excellency a Cause of Praise and there is a bright hope, for Providence does not 
Thankfulness to God, by the Bishop of St, An- | give lessons to a people condemned to perish. Nor 
drews (Smith, Elder & Co.),—Presbyterial Doings | do they consider the punishment awarded, for the 
Displayed, a Review of Recent Proceedings in the | reasons assigned by the Prussians and Austrians, 
United Presbyterian Church Courts against the Rev. for any real wrong intended or committed by us 
John M‘Farlane, LL.D., and other Ofice Bearers | #gainst the Germans in Slesvig and Holstein, or, 
in Clapham Presbyterian Church, by A. Dunn | Still less, against the Bund. On the contrary, they 
(Houlston & Wright), — Every Good Gift from | ate cony inced that our fault has lain in our remiss- 
Above, a Sermon, by the Archbishop of Dublin | ness—In the lack of vigorous preparations, If 
{Maemillan) and The Ecclesiastical Commission, its | it be true that every people has a mission, our 
Origin and Progress, with some Examination of the | mission was and is, to be the Scandinavian out- 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of | post against Germany,—to defend the simplicity, 
Commons, by a Clergyman in the Diocese of Win- | | observable even in our grammar, in opposition to 
chester (Rivingtons) . the redundance and intricacies of the German lan- 

——- guage; the aptitude for self-government and 

a LIST OF NEW “7 | political equality characteristic of Northern races; 
yt gy a hon or Mia] E iduoition & the State, 2/6 the treasures of poetry stored in our literature 
Barwell’s Guide in the Sick Room, fe. 8yo. 3/¢ against the ever-threatening German trespass and 
Basham’s Significance of Dropsy (Croonian Lectures,’ 64), Svo. 5/cl. encroachment. 


Bible Picture Book, illust. oblong 8yo. 5, cl. . 
The life of a small people so situated must be an 
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He s The Danes in C amp, post 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Hibbent’s The Rose Book, illust. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Hunt's Yacht List, 1864, oblong, 4/ roan. 
Jackson’s Sermons, God’s Word and Man’s Heart, fe. Sn 3/6 cl. 
Jago’s Entoptics, its Uses in Physiology, &c., cr. 8vo. 5 
Jones's Clinical Observations on Nervous Disorder: 3, post 8yo. 10/6 
Laws of Short Whist, ed. by Baldwin, fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Longmuir's Ocean Lays, new edit. sq. 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Lupton’s Wakefield Worthies, cr. 8yo. 5/ cl. 
fills’ Sure of Heaven, new edit. 12mo. 2/6 cl. 


Boy’s Own Volume, Fact and Fiction, Midsummer, 1864, 8yo. 5/ cl. 
Braddon’s Henry Dunbar, 4th edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. e a 
Carpenter's Comic and Humorous Song-Book, 1smo. 26 cl almost ideal one, or, more correctly, it is a true 
Yarter’s Lent Sermons, ’é4. ie Life of Sacrifice,’ &c., 8vo. 2/6 ¢ . ‘ at 
Children of the Chapel, by author of ‘ Mark Dennis,’ fe. 8vo. 2/ cL. one—that of considering sweet existence, held 
Collins's Man in Chains, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. only on lease, to be risked, at a moment’s notice, 
Corbet’s Tales and Traits of Sporting Life, 12mo. 2/6 bds. fi ~ I k f : l < an 2 
Couche’ & Histor, of British Fishes, Vol. §, roy il Bo. ar AY or the sake of national and individual honour— 
raik’s English Literature, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 25/ cl. 
Daisy Chain, by author of “The Heir of Redclyite,- 7th edit. 6/ ci. | T@HK, station, wealth, to be obtained only by the 
Davis's Hymins, Old and New, ismo. 1/6 el. a | individual to make him more conspicuous in the 
awhbarn’s Recreation an sefulness, 12mo. 1/6 oo 
Dis aries of Lady of Quality, edit. by Hay ward, Pt! edit. post 8vo. 7/6 moment of danger. , Now it is laid at the door 
Diez, tymological Dictionary of Romance Languages, 8vo. 15/cl. | of the “ Hall’ ministry, that although as early 
Edgar's Noble Dame’s Ancient Story, illust. fe. 8v 6 cl. ore - he ° ot 
Erenine Words, Brief Meditations on Our Lord's Discourse, &c.,2 | 88 1855 taking measures which it was foreseen 
‘airbairn’s Two Lectures on Iron, 8vo. 1/ swd. 1 , 
Bamity Wtlant Witenes ee an must finally lead to a new contest (but not to a 
a welye Cha prone of St. Mi atthew, Notes, &e., by Forshall,10/6 | contest to the extent and on the principles now 
etcher’s Thoughts froma Girl’s Life, fo. 8vo 4/6 awhshs \ » . * . 
exst icker’s Western Lands and Waters, yo. 7/6 a at. exhibited), they at the same time failed to prepare 
he Lambs all Safe, 18mo. 1/ cl. the spiritual and material means of defence. They 
allowed the people to grow wealthy for their own 
sake; they became immensely popular by assuming 
a national bearing, without calling on the nation 
to arm herself and to defray the expense of arma- 
ments. They made existence sweet. A certain 
national hobby, that of obtaining a title or a riband, 












O’Brien’s Bessie Field, 18mo. 1/ cl. > ifie . 2 iniste 
Old Sayings Mlustrated, by author of ‘ Uplands,’ 18mo. 1/ cl. was gratified to the utmost; the ministers them- 
Palgray History of Normandy, Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo. 21/ each, cl. 


selves taking their share first. The effects were 
hidden under the fair freedom and ease pervading 
our social life; for it must not be understood that 
those wearing decorations and title assumed any 


Parne tn" Superficial Ready Reckoner for C asemi — &e., 8V0. 21 
Pereira’s Selecta e Prescriptis, 14th edit. 2imo. ! 

Phillips’s Musical Recollections m Halfa Centur. y, »2 vols, 21 
Poems, by Three Sisters, fc. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Price's Leah, Ecce Homo, and other Poems, fe. 8yo. 5/ cl. 











lordliness; on the contrary, from the King down 
to the Kammerraad (Councillor of the Chamber— 
one of the lowest titles) there was a general affa. 
bility or democratic spirit. Mr. Krieger, now in 
London as a member of the Conference, when 
Minister of State, resided in the same rooms he 
had occupied when a student. His Excellency, 
Mr. Hall himself, whilst Prime Minister, being 
Knight of the Grand Cross and a Commander of 
I do not know how many orders, might be daily 
seen walking in the street arm-in-arm with his 
old friends ‘and comrades ; nay, was even met 
sometimes in a public coffee-house. Fancy Lord 
Palmerston taking his breakfast at Verrey’s in 
Regent Street,—would it not be advisable that Sir 
Richard Mayne should send an additional policeman 
or two to keep off the crowd, and urge the people 
to ‘‘move on’’? 

Here the highest dignitaries may show them- 
selves in public almost without being looked at, 
and without losing their dignity. Even King 
Christian the Ninth is seen walking in the streets 
like any other gentleman, without the slightest stir 
being perceptible around him. I mention these 
little circumstances as tending to prove that our 
social state had, and has still, its excellent side; 
that we have been accustomed to live in a de- 
mocracy, respectful of all that deserves respect, 
But the popularity of the rulers and leading men, 
as some now assert, was won by their neglecting 
to make a vigorous call on the nation for deter- 
mined, but costly, preparations. When the alarm 
was sounded, the nation undoubtedly rose to fight 
and to endure—and it has fought and endured 
bravely—but a want of vigour in the higher ranks 
became evident. The commanders of the army 
were chosen according to the pleasant old rule of 
seniority, by which no sensibilities are hurt; the 
question of merit being left undecided. The for- 
tifications known as the Dannewerk, as it was seen, 
were only a half-measure, undertaken partly to 
gratify a whim of the late King; who, on spending 
some time in the neighbourhood, making excava- 
tions in search of relics for his museum of Northern 
antiquities, fancied himself one of the Vikings, 
living in times previous to the invention of rifled 
guns. The sums wasted on the Dannewerk, with 
scarcely other effect save that of exciting the 
expectations of the people with respect to ~ their 
strength, had left Diippel so defenceless, that the 
Austrians and Prussians might have taken it the 
day after our retreat from the Dannewerk. During 
one of the little battles before Fredericia, the retreat 
of a company was cut off, and their commander, to 
save his men, ordered them to move towards the 
sea-shore, so as to lie under the protection of a 
battery on the opposite coast of Fiien; but in the 
battery were neither cannon nor men, and the 
company had to surrender to the Austrians. 
Almost our whole army was composed of militia, 
having but very few new-fashioned guns; and not 
only were our people in this respect like the Mexi- 
cans fighting with bows and arrows against the 
fire-arms of Cortez and his companions; but when 
some thousands of the men composing the infantry 
regiments met at Copenhagen in the month of 
January there were no dark-blue uniforms in 
readiness for them; they consequently were dressed 
in the light-blue overcoats of the cavalry, that made 
them a conspicuous target for the Austrian sharp- 
shooters. Some of the cavalry had pieces of rope 
round their waists instead of belts to their sabres, 
and some of the infantry marched in wooden shoes. 
That army fought, persevered, stood its ground, 
and died at its post. One must have seen in 
order fully to admire them, and judge what a 
sturdy race is ours—what spirit animates the bulk 
of the nation. Some people talk of the terrorism 
of the Copenhageners; but, if all were known, they 
would admire their patience and self-restraint 
whilst writhing under such circumstances. 

With that army, however, it will now be under- 
stood how impossible it was to make any dashing 
attack ; it could stand to die, but not move to 
conquer; whilst the commanders, for want of 
youth and martial vigour, omitted to do that which 
any other army would have done : for instance, to 
burn down and destroy such farms and villages as 





might afford the enemy a shelter from the incle- 
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mency of the weather. Those circumstances are a 

ublic secret, and those who point them out are 
not detractors of our national honour; but whilst 
admitting that the punishment has not come 
over us quite undeserved, they turn it to account 
as a lesson, and declare that the gallantry and 
devotion of the men shall be turned to better 
account, and that by shaking off the numbers pre- 
vailing in the higher ranks, and by our rising all 
of us to our mission, to true life prepared for 
death, the day, though clouded, shall not be lost 
in darkness. Europe hitherto has not perceived 
the true significance of the contest; but if our 
people rise still higher to an all-sacrificing resist- 
ance, it will be understood that Europe does not 
look on at armies moving as on a chess-board, but 
a nation struggling for life or death. 

In every nation there is a small part producing 
stern thoughts, and a larger part that, whilst 
listening and accepting, to a certain extent, the 
conclusions, has, at the same time, another way 
of thinking and of feeling. The great bulk of our 
people will acknowledge, as a matter of course, 
our disasters, our abandonment even by our natural 
allies, Sweden and Norway, that our prospects are 
clouded; yet they have not the slightest idea of 
yielding or submitting. You will find, then, that 
their hopes for the future are based on the past. 

Even a foreigner would admit that our history 
offers some singular instances of “ hair-breadth 
’scapes” that would lead to the belief in a higher 
will and necessity protecting our national existence. 
Like our beautiful green islands, “floating on the 
waves,” we have been threatened for centuries by 
hostile elements, and in great storms we have been 
overrun; but the opposing foe has never been able 
to do more than leave his froth on our shores. One 
of the most remarkable instances of the kind dates 
as far back as 1340; but during these days of trial 
it is brought as vividly to the mind of the people 
as if it had happened within the reach of our 
own memory. The weak, wretched government of 
Christopher the Second had brought the country, 
not only to the brink, but to the very depth of 
the abyss. German princes, among whom figured 
especially the Holstein Count, Ghert the Bald (by 
Germans called Count Gerhard the Great), had 
divided the whole country among themselves, so 
as to leave to the King only the small town of 
Skandenborg, in Jutland, and the island of Lol- 
land. Wherever the Danes rose to recover their 
independence, they were mercilessly trampled 
down. Cf three royal princes, one was killed in 
the battle at Lohede, another was made prisoner 
at Tap-Hede, and a third became an exile. All 
hopes of future recovery seemed extinguished, when 
a Danish knight, the Jutlander Niels Ebbesen, 
meeting with Count Ghert, upbraided him with 
his injustice and cruelty. The haughty Count 
threatened Niels Ebbesen that he would have him 
hanged on the highest tree; the Danish knight 
then, loudly proclaiming deadly feud between him- 
self and the Count, made his escape. According 
to the rules of chivalry, they were now at each 
other’s mercy wherever they should meet. 

Count Ghert made his advance into Jutland— 
sacking, burning and murdering on all sides. He 
took the town of Randers, and was lying there 
with 4,000 men, when Niels Ebbesen, accompanied 
by only sixty followers, resolved to attack him. 
As his little band, approaching in the dead of the 
night, came to a small river, young Svend, Niels 
Ebbesen’s page, refused to pass the bridge, and, 
without a word of complaint, the knight left him 
there. Entering Randers by surprise, he stormed 
the house where the Count had taken up his abode, 
and the Count, seized in his bed, was beheaded, 
his bedstead serving asa block. Meanwhile, the 
alarm sounded in the town, and Niels Ebbesen 
was forced to retire before the overwhelming num- 
bers of the enemy. On again reaching the other 
side of the river, he found young Svend, his page, 
who, having taken out the nails from the bridge, 
now threw it down, and thereby put a stop to the 
pursuit, and saved his master. Once during the 
period of the feud, it is said that Niels Ebbesen 
Met in a wood a coke-burner’s widow, who had 
but two small loaves left for herself and her chil- 


of the Bald Count, she gladly offered to share the 
bread with him, and she blessed him as the saviour 
of the country. But the knight declined to accept 
her offer, and promising her better days for the 
women and children of Denmark, he rode on to 
meet his fate—death on the battle-field! 
Meanwhile, from his deed at Randers an electric 
spark spread among the people of the land, and 
without diplomatic intervention, without any re- 
markable event abroad coming to their aid, they 
not only regained their country, step by step, from 
the invaders by dint of courage and perseverance, 
but in the course of some thirty years rose to a 
power that extended over the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms. 

That is history,—true, serious history; and the 
people looking at it, and at similar events of the 
past, are mysteriously attracted and filled with a 
bright hope, that gives no reason perhaps, but yet 
it warms. To people living amid such hopes, and 
in such faith, the naval battle fought on the 9th 
of April off Heligoland does not bring any change 
over their mood, but it rather confirms them in it. 
They do not say “Oh, a victory!” but ‘“ There, 
you see, a victory has come.” The impression pro- 
duced, to judge by my own feelings, must be deep, 
although not exhibited in any public demonstra- 
tion, for which the battle, very likely, is not con- 
sidered great enough. When a telegram (vid Fin- 
land !) brought the news of a naval battle going on 
in the North Sea, without giving its result, I was 
in fear of what the expected postscript might tell. 
We knew that a hostile squadron was coming, and 
much had been said of its formidable artillery. 
What if our sailors were to succumb like our soldiers 
almost without being able to return the enemy’s 
fire that was crushing and consuming them at a 
distance! The horrors of such a battle, of our men 
perishing impotently, of our flag, perhaps, being 
lowered, haunted me all night. The disaster, if it 
should arise, would be double, a real and a symbol- 
ical one, the acting of the old Northern myth of 
the great serpent, of the Midgardsorm, gliding up 
and winding around Thor, the war-god. 

Our nationality is born at sea, it is evinced with 
most genuineness in our sailors, with their stout 
hardihood, their agile activity, and their quiet 
humour amid mirth as well as danger, and were 
they cowed in their first collision with the German 
landsman-nature, it would seem as a sign of our 
whole nation having been “‘ weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.” But the new dawning day 
brought the postscript:—Our three vessels,—two 
frigates and a corvette,—fought two Austrian 
frigates and some Prussian gun-boats, andeforced 
them, with great loss, to seek shelter at Heligoland. 

The contest over, our sea-birds were basking in 
sunshine on the blue sea. How happy I felt! how 
I thanked God! Omen auspicium. The last scene 
of act the first of the war ended for us in a victory ! 

M. GoLDscumip7. 





NEWS FROM THE HOLY LAND. 

Furtuer letters from the Rev. H. B. Tristram 
have brought us news of his proceedings to the 
7th of May. The last notice (Athen. No. 1904) de- 
scribed the repulse of the party from their attempt 
to reach Jerash and Amman by way of Om-Keis 
and Souf. Nothing daunted, and aided by a happy 
casualty, Mr. Tristram again made the attempt, 
and this time with entire success. Welefthim at Na- 
zareth on the 17thof March. Several days were spent 


it, to reach which was the one remaining ambition 
of Mr. Tristram. The Adouan sheikhs who had 
conducted the Duc there and back were in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and after considerable 
negotiation a bargain was made by which the 
sheikhs bound themselves to conduct the six Eng- 
lishmen to Hesban, Amman, Salt and Jerash; to 
make the sheikh of Souf disgorge the 15/. which 
he had levied on the last occasion, and deliver 
the travellers safely into the Jordan Valley below 
Tubukhat Fahil, all for the sum of about 80/., or, 
including extra presents, some 15/. a head. All 
this was fully and faithfully carried out. In the 
intervals of the negotiation, Mr. Tristram had 
again gone down to Jericho for the fourth time 
to complete his observations there, returning by 
the gorge of the Wady Kelt, which, whether it 
be the Cherith or not, is a highly interesting and 
unknown spot. On the 27th of April he left the 
Holy City, probably for the last time; and on 
the following day, after joining his companions, 
crossed the Jordan by a ford several miles higher 
up than the “ Pilgrims’ Bathing - Place,” and 
almost opposite the oasis and ruins of er-Rameh, 
and encamped at Keferein. From hence the route 
was as follows: — April 29th, Wady Keferein, 
Wady Seir, to the remarkable ruins of Arak-el- 
Emir; 30th, south-east by east, to Wady Fishteh, 
Wady Natr, Wady Hesban, es-Hunah, Jebel 
Nebbah, Hesban, el-Aal. May Ist, Amman; 
2nd, es Salt and Shihin; ord, Reimin; 4th, el- 
Jittah, Jerash, and back to Reimin; 5th, Ajitin, 
Beit Idis; 6th, through the district of el-Kureh, 
and by the Wady Taiyibeh to the Jordan, at the 
Roman bridge, where they were met by a guard of 
Akili Agha’s people, who conducted them to his 
camp, N.E. of Tabor; whence, on the 7th, they 
once more reached Nazareth, and the hospitable 
roof of Mr. Zeller, the learned and intelligent 
English clergyman there. 

The scientific results of the journey are abun- 
dant, but must be very briefly told. In geology, 
all Mr. Tristram’s former inferences of the absence 
of igneous action in the formation of the Jordan 
Valley, of the Dead Sea, and of the regions east 
thereof, are confirmed, both by his own observations 
and those of M. Lartet. The formation on the east 
of the valley is the same as that on the west,—all 
limestone, with a dip to the south-west, often 
strangely tilted and contorted, but with no trace 
of basalt or primitive rock. Further inland, some 
twenty-five miles east of the Jordan, the same 
formation continues, but the strata become hori- 
zontal; the hills and wadys waterworn, with no 
signs of convulsion or unconformable stratification, 
or of any agency but that of water. On the crest of 
the heights which inclose the ravine of the Wady 
Zerka (Jabbok?), some red sandstone was found, 
the only instance of that rock which Mr. Tristram 
has observed in the whole of his journey, excepting 
in the Ghor Safieh, at the south of the Dead Sea. 

In ornithology and oology Mr. Tristram is inde- 
fatigable, and as he contrived to enlist the Bedouins 
in the quest, his success was great, both in quan- 
tity and quality of specimens. 

The district on the east of the river, lying between 
the ford and the foot of the Moab mountains, was 
found to be hotter and more tropical in the charac- 
ter of its vegetation (Asclepias gigantea, &c.) than 
that at Jericho, and to resemble closely the Ghor 
es-Safieh. The barley, which was left unripe at 
Jericho, was found at Keferein cut and thrashed. 

The views westward from the mountains of Moab, 





in thorough and deliberate exploration of Carmel, 
and in a visit to Beisan (the ancient Bethshean), in 
the upper portion of the central Jordan Valley. 
From Beisan it was hoped that the valley might 
be explored as far south as Kurn Sfrtabeh, but 
this proved impossible. The 9th of April found 
Mr. Tristram once more at Jerusalem. Messrs. 
Bartlett and Lowne had been left behind at Naza- 
reth to complete the zoology and botany of Galilee, 
so that he was for the moment alone. But at 
Jerusalem he found a strong party of Oxford men, 
Messrs. Cochrane, Warburton, Egerton, Carpen- 
ter and Barmby. Here also were the Bishop of 
Victoria, the Rev. Norman M‘Leod, M. de Pres- 
sensée, and others; and here was the Ducde Luynes, 
with M. Lartet fils and therest of his party, deretour 





dren ; but on recognizing Niels Ebbesen, the bane 


from the Dead Sea, and from the regions beyond 


Gilead, and Ajltin, particularly that from Jebel 
| Nebbah (Nebo?), near Hesban, are described as 
| most wonderful, for extent and for the revelations 
| they make of the character of the country on the 
opposite side of the valley. “As the eye turned 
southwards, towards the line of the ridge on which 
we stood were the heights of Kerak, and the 
Arabian peaks of Akabeh beyond. In front, one or 
two terraces reduced the plateau as it descended to 
the Dead Sea, the western outline of which we 
could trace in its full extent,—the shore line 
indented with frequent bays and headlands, and 
with the flats of Ain Feshkah, Ain Terabeh, and 
Ain Jidy, standing out clearly, like fringes of 
green carpeting, Masada and Shukif rising above 
the mountain line, but still much lower than 
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the ridge of Hebron, which we could trace to 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, though the city itself 
could not be distinguished. Still turning north- 
wards, the eye looked over the deep Ghor till 
it rested on Gerizim’s rounded top, and further 
still appeared the Plain of Esdraelon, bounded 
by the distinct outline of unmistakable Tabor, 
aided by which we could identify Gilboa and 
Jebel Duhy (Little Hermon). Hermon itself the 
clouds prevented us from seeing. Just north of 
us stretched the dark forest of Ajlin, in a long 
undulating line, the steep sides of the mountains 
here and there whitened by cliffs on Mount Gilead, 
behind es-Salt. To the north-east lay the vast 
Hauran, filling in the horizon line till it joined the 
Belka, from which it is separated by no natural 
boundary-line. Had the day been clearer we should 
doubtless have been able to discern Carmel and the 
Bea. 

The maps are all incorrect as regards the places 
immediately east of the Jordan, Keferein, er- 
Rameh, &c., as, indeed, is evident if they are com- 
pared with Mr. Tristram’s route. 

So far Mr. Tristram. The writer hopes, in next 
week’s Atheneum, to give a translation of the 
Itinerary of M. de Saulcy in the same regions, with 
which he has been favoured by that gentleman. 








NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

AN original mind, an original fancy, an original 
nature as regards social intercourse have gone from 
the world of poetical fiction in the person of the 
author of ‘The Scarlet Letter.’ America has few, 
if any, such complete authors and complete artists 
left as Nathaniel Hawthorne, who died suddenly, 
though after a period of ill-health, at Plymouth, 
N.H., on the 19th of May. 

The events of his life were these. He was born 
at Salem, Mass., in 1804; was educated at Bowden 
College, in the same class as Prof. Longfellow; 
early began to write; after a period of narrow 
circumstances, received an appointment from the 
Boston Custom House, and subsequently one at 
the Port of Salem; breaking away for awhile from 
official life to join the experimental Socialist colony 
at Brook Farm, and relinquishing it in 1849. After 
‘some years of literary toil, Hawthorne was nomi- 
nated, by his old schoolfellow, Franklin Pierce, to 
the post of American Consul at Liverpool. There 
he remained for only a few years, being by this 
time married. On resigning what must have been, 
for one of his disposition, most uncongenial duties, 
he made a prolonged journey abroad and residence 
at Rome, to which we owe his last novel, ‘ Trans- 
formation.’ He returned home from his sojourn in 
“‘the old country,” and when, again, in America, 
yielding to the bad and irritating temptations of 
the time, gave out his last collection of papers—his 
ill-natured Essays on England—to the sorrow of 
his admirers here. 

We may well feel more than ordinary sadness in 
recording the departure of one so distinct, so 
national and yet so universal as Hawthorne from 
the world of poetical fiction; because it was this 
journal, if we do not mistake, which first drew 
attention to his genius. Some time before his 
‘Twice-Told Tales’ were collectedly published, in the 
year 1837, the Atheneum, without the slightest 
clue to their authorship, had singled out one or two 
of the sketches which had figured in the American 
periodicals as something remarkable and precious, for 
their delicacy, quaintness and colour, which could 
only be attained bya Transatlanticauthor,—acolour, 
to boot, widely different from that of Irving’s‘ Knick- 
erbocker’ legends,— and still more finely apart 
from the tint of Brockden Brown’s stories, which, 
American as they were, were modelled after the 
fashion of Godwin, even as Fenimore Cooper’s 
were according to the pattern of the Scott romances. 
At first they attracted not much attention among 
the many, but sufficient to make their writer sought 
for by the managers of periodicals. They were 
presently followed by other miscellanies and books 
for children, and by four novels, two of which were 
‘The Scarlet Letter’ and ‘The House of the Seven 
Gables.’ The publication of these drew the atten- 
tion of Europe to Hawthorne, as one of the greatest 


translated, as we know, into French, German. 
Russian, and probably other foreign languages 


Hawthorne. 


pleasing, when once a way was forced to them (the 
word is not too strong), he hid himself from his 
popularity and its privileges, with a shyness which 


been persistent,—or for sullenness by those who 
never saw the bright candid smile, and never heard 
the genial talk in which he could indulge, when 
he could prevail on himself to break the spell. 
But this happened rarely. It may be questioned 
whether, during his years of residence in England, 
when hospitalities and offers of service, distinct 
from the vulgarities of lionism, were pressed on 
him by the best of his literary brethren, he made 
personal acquaintance with a dozen among them, 
though he knew and appreciated their works. Those 
whom he did meet, could not but be impressed 
favourably by his bearing and conversation. It 
may be added, as close to a hasty sketch of a sub- 
ject singularly difficult and delicate to treat at a 
moment’s warning, that Hawthorne was as for- 
tunate as he was amiable in his domestic life. He 
leaves, we repeat, a wide and deep void in the rank 
of American authors. 





THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 

On Saturday last, the Board of Visitors of the 
Royal Observatory went down to Greenwich, where 
they inspected the building and instruments. Prof. 
Airy read the Annual Report. 

An important alteration has been made in 
the Magnetic Observatory: the excavation of a 
subterraneous room or cellar under the original 
room. The work was begun in the last week 
of J&nuary, and in all important points it is 
now finished. The ground was cut down on all 
sides in the plane of the inner surface of the 
former walls, and within this space a nine-inch 
wall was built all round, so that the transverse 
dimensions of the room are less by 18 inches than 
those of the former room. Bricks were selected 
which were almost free from magnetism. The read- 
ing of the atmospheric dew-point, at this season, is 
sometimes higher than the mean temperature of 
the ground, which is the temperature of the walls. 
It seems probable that the stove will be required 
more frequently in summer than in winter. A map 
of the grounds and buildings has been engraved ; 
it is accompanied by a description, with historic 
references. No steps have been taken, in the present 
year, for urging the proposal of a railway through 
Greenwich Park. 

No changes of importance have been made in 
the property serving for the active work of the 
Observatory. Its ornamental property has received 
a most valuable addition in a bust, of the highest 
merit, by Foley, of the Rev. R. Sheepshanks, many 
years a Member of the Board of Visitors; pre- 
sented by Miss Sheepshanks. 

Under the provisions of the Standard Act, 
an official copy of each of the two fundamental 
standards (that of length, and that of weight) 
is preserved in the Royal Observatory. In the 
late spring, some alarm was occasioned by the 
discovery that the parliamentary standard of 
the pound weight had become coated with an 
extraneous substance produced by the decomposi- 
tion of the lining of the case in which it was pre- 





and most individual masters of fiction living, and 


served. The appearance was so grave that the Lords 


his tales were thenceforth eagerly sought for, and 


The terse vigour of their style, combined with a 
quaint and dreamy fancy,—the hold with which 
the stories of ‘The Scarlet Letter’ and ‘The 
House of the Seven Gables’ grasp the reader,—the 
vigorous and delicate markings of character, as in 
the erring minister, who tempted Hester Prynne to 
shame, and the poor brain-crazed creature in ‘ The 
House,’—the exquisite power of description, wit- 
ness the pictures of the Borghese garden at Rome, 
in ‘ Monte Beni,’ could not fail to arrest the sym- 
pathy of all who appreciate what is best in Art, 
and to be remembered. If ever there lived an 
imaginative writer, who had a manner of his own 
—not therefore a mannerism,—it was Nathaniel 


The man was, in every respect, singular. With 
a handsome presence, and no common powers of 


might have been misread for affectation, had it not 


Commissioners of the Treasury decided immedia! 

,| to follow the course prescribed by the Standanj 
.| Act for cases of destruction or injury of the Parlig. 
mentary (National) Standard, namely, to compare 
it with the three parliamentary copies, of which 
that at the Observatory is one. The comparison 
was made by Prof. Miller, of Cambridge. It ig 
satisfactory to know that the national standard wag 
found to be entirely uninjured. The ogcurrence 
seems to prove the propriety of the arrangement 
legalized by the Standard Act for restoration of 
the standard in case of loss or injury, namely, that 
of comparison with certain official copies. It would 
have been a most laborious business to test the 
standard by reference to the weight of water, ag 
was provided in the last preceding Standard Act, 

A packet of Bradley’s manuscripts, relating prin. 
cipally to adjustments of the Greenwich Instru. 
ments, has been transferred from the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, to the Royal Observatory. 

In years past, Mr. Airy has alluded to the sup. 
posed loss of the Minutes of the Board of Visitors 
from 1784 to 1830. He now believes that there 
never was such a collection, in a separate form, 
The Board of Visitors was, in fact, a Committee 
of the Council of the Royal Society, and its Minutes 
are contained in the Minutes of the Council. 

The Transit-Circle is in perfect condition. The 
index-pieces have been filed, and the micrometers 
have been put in good order. <A series of observa. 
tions lately taken for determination of the astro. 
nomical flexure of the telescope has given a result 
of insensible amount of flexure. This differs from 
the results obtained in former years. The Transit- 
Clock (lately cleaned) is in good order. The 
Chronograph is in general good order. The 
Reflex Zenith Tube is in good order. The Pris. 
matic Spectrum-A pparatus has been altered in the 
manner described in the last Report. Achromatic 
objegt-glasses are placed on both sides of the 
prism, so that each pencil of light through the 
prism consists of parallel rays; and breadth is 
given to the spectrum by a cylindrical lens. The 
spectral lines are seen straighter than before, and 
generally it is believed that their definition is 
improved. Of the Ancient Instruments, the limbs 
of the Iron Quadrant and of the Brass Quadrant 
have been cleaned and covered with a rather hard 
varnish, 

The first place in importance is ascribed to 
regular observation of the principal fixed stars, 
rather than of the small ones; to observations of 
the sun, including the annual determination of 
equinox and obliquity, as well as of the sun’s place 
in its apparent orbit; to observations of the known 
bodies of the solar system; and to observations of 
the moon. Meridional observations only are em- 
ployed for all determinations, except those of the 
moon’s place ; but for the moon (whose tables, con- 
taining many rapidly-changing inequalities, can 
scarcely be sufficiently compared with her observed 
places in the heavens, as liable to the interruptions, 
both systematic and irregular, to which meridional 
observations are exposed), extra-meridional obser- 
vations with the altazimuth are also used. It was 
mainly for observations of the moon that the 
Observatory was founded ; at no other Observatory 
has the moon been followed in the same way, 
through more than a century, at every hour of the 
night-transit; and at the present time, when the 
claims of different observations conflict, the prefer- 
ence is always given to the moon. The Sun, Mer- 
cury and Venus are observed on the meridian on 
every week-day when visible. The large superior 
planets are observed on week-days when they pass 
before 14h., or when they pass near the morning 
moon. The Moon is observed on every day when 
she is visible on the meridian, without any exception. 
For observation of the small planets, a conven- 
tion has been made with M. Le Verrier, founded 
on the following considerations:—No relief would 
be gained by dividing the observations of special 
planets among special observatories. The seasons 
at which it is particularly desired that this Obser- 
vatory should be spared the labour of observing 
the small planets are the times when the observers 
are oppressed with the duty of observing the morn- 
ing moon. These remarks sufficiently explain the 
motive for proposing to M. Le Verrier the following 
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system, to which he has acceded with the utmost | is very light, but is firm; it turns well in the | Botanic Society will be held on Monday next in 
liberality. From new moon to full moon, all the | lathe, and presents a very smooth surface. I | the Garden in Regent’s Park. 


mall planets visible to 13h. are observed at the | expect that a little accuracy will thus be gained 


William James Fox is the name of an old man 


Royal Observatory of Greenwich. From full moon | in the sub-divisions of the time-scale on the photo- eloquent, whose voice is stilled for the future. He 


to new moon, all are observed at the Imperial | graphic sheets.” 
The galvanic clocks (containing among others politician; but he was also a graceful writer, a 


Observatory of Paris. All ephemerides, results of 


was first known as a preacher, an agitator, and a 


observations, &c. are communicated freely from | the Normal Clock, the Chronometer Clock, and d criti d tinal interoneter of nature. 
each Superintendent of Observatory to the other. | the large clock at the Entrance Gate) are all this retin py Fes. anes “oa 
The relief gained in this way is very considerable. | simultaneously adjusted to time by the use, when | of the middle classes. 





The following progress has been made in the | required, of a galvanic force, which may be kept 


At the ripe age of seventy-three, Nassau William 


yarious steps by which the right ascensions of | in action during any arbitrary time, to accelerate Seni A 
I Hs + a : Pex, enior has passed from the scene in which he played 
objects observed with the Transit-Circle are in- | or retard the vibrations of the pendulum of the a distinguished part, as a writer on politics and 


ferred from the observations: transits are corrected | Normal Clock. Another common clock has lately 


political economy. Senior was twice appointed to 


for instrumental errors, and reduced to the state of | been fitted with contact springs, to enable it to : v 
"a ° : t en 5 Je < the Chair of Political Economy at Oxford. He was 
clock-time transits over the true meridian, as far | give the currents at every second, when the Normal the author of several works on his favourite science, 


as May 15; clock errors and clock rates are com- | Clock is for a time disabled. 


uted to May 14; apparent right ascensions of the 


failures have arisen from defect in the Observatory 


his last volume being an account of his travels in 


The Time-Signal-Ball at Deal is dropped daily : : A 
object's centre are found to May 14; stars’ correc- | by a galvanic current automatically dana by the ie Sat, te ahh Shai dome, smantaat anges 


cally, the opinions of all sorts of persons on the 


: aay x | ‘ 
tions are computed as far as May 15 (except those | Normal Clock; and from the first, very few prospects of Turkey and Greece. 


not previously observed, whose constants are not 
yet prepared), and are actually applied to the appa- 


to 1863, December 31. For inferring geocentric 


| 
north polar distances from: observations: true | 


1 


zenith distances corrected for instrumental flexure, | in various directions. 
daily at Newcastle and Shields. 
stars’ corrections (limited as above) are computed | Clocks are regulated mechanically, and signals are 
to February 16, and are applied as far as 1863, | sent for regulating the Westminster Clock; and 
December 31; lunar parallaxes are computed and | all these, as well as the Deal Ball, automatically 
applied to April 12, other parallaxes are computed | report to us the success of the effect of the current 
and applied to March 12; corrections for imperfect | which left the Greenwich clock. 
The remainder of Mr. Airy’s Report was occu- 
bér 31. pied with details of less general interest. 


zenith point, and refraction, are formed to May 12; 


illumination of limbs are applied to 1863, Decem- 


The variations in the power of the horizontal- 


Failures have usually arisen (and, in 


apparatus. " 
urbed state of the South-Eastern Sta- | of the late John Bowyer Nichols, Esq., for many 


rent right ascensions as far as 1863, December 31; | the late dist 
corrections for imperfect illumination of limbs to | tion, more frequently than usual) from defects in 
1863, December 31; mean solar times are prepared | the connexions of the Railway Telegraph. Time- 
signals are sent daily to great distances, as Glas- 
gow and Cardiff, and on the principal railways 


Time-signal- fired 
wie de. "The Post-Office cheologia, 40 vols., 241. —Bibliotheca Topographica, 





The extensive and valuable topographical library 


years so closely connected with the county his- 
torians of this country, has just been disposed of 
by auction, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
and the books realized large prices, the 1,801 lots 
producing 4,025/. 12s. The principal lots were: Ar- 


12vols.,60/.— Ashmole’s Berkshire, 11/.—Ormerod’s 
Cheshire, 3 vols., large paper, 60/.—Memoirs of 
Sir H. Cholmley, 82. 5s.—Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, 
4 vols., large paper, 38/.—Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
8 vols., 27/.—Surtees’s Durham, 4 vols., large 
paper, 25/. 4s,—Raine’s North Durham and His- 
tory of Auckland Palace, with Arms, coloured, 
10/. 5s.—Morant’s Essex, 2 vols. in 4, 12/. 58.— 
Fowler's Mosaic Pavements and Stained Glass, 2 






















































force and vertical-force magnets depending on tem- 
perature were determined several years ago, with 
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very great care, by experiments in which the mag- 
net was immersed in water of various temperatures. 
It is evident, however, that this form of experiment 
does not exactly reproduce the circumstances of a 
magnet whose temperature depends on that of the 
external atmosphere; and Mr. Airy has long con- 
templated experiments in which the magnet should 
be heated, not by water, but by air. 

Opportunity seemed to be given by the command 
of the hot-air stove, constructed entirely of copper, 
and heated by gas, which was provided for the 
warming of the magnetic basement. A copper box 
was prepared, to fix on the top of this stove, con- 
taining facilities for the placing of the magnet (to 
be tried) in a definite position, for the distribution 
of the heated air over its length, and for reading 
three thermometers in different parts of its length. 
The degree of heat was regulated merely by turning 
the tap of the gaspipe at the floor, a manipulation 
which could not affect any part of the apparatus. 
The stove was placed in a position convenient for 
producing deviation, by the magnet inclosed in the 
copper box, on the needle of the Kew Unifilar. 

“The result of these experiments,” says Mr. 
Airy, “‘is, to give a co-efficient for temperature- 
correction four or five times as great as that 
given by the water-heatings. And this applies 
to both the magnets (Horizontal Force and Old 
Vertical Force), in which I am able to com- 
pare the two systems of experiment. <A large 
co-efficient is also given for the New Vertical 
Force Magnet, though much smaller than that 
for the old one, when tried in the same man- 
ner. I cannot discover any peculiarity in the appa- 
ratus which can produce the smallest error. The 
only differences between the modes of action in 
the two experiments are, that in the former or 
water-experiments the magnet was ‘end-on’ to 
the deflected magnet, while in the latter or air- 
experiments it was ‘broadside-on’; and that in 
the former experiments the magnet travelled round 
to a position definite with regard to the axis of 
the deflected magnet (in which case its power is 
measured by the sine of deviation), whereas in the 
latter it was stationary (in which case its power is 
measured by the tangent of deviation). For the 
rotating cylinders upon which the photographic 
paper is placed, and which have hitherto been 
of glass, being merely glass shades selected with 
great care from the large stock of a vender of glass 
ornaments, I propose to try ebonite. This material 





2 vols., 247. 10s.—Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 
Mr. Woolner's statue of the Prince Consort, re- | 3 vols, in 5, 130/.—Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 
| cently presented by the citizens of Oxford to the | 3 vols., large paper, with a duplicate proof set of 
| University, and which was at first placed in a low | the engravings on India paper, 29/. — Hoare’s 
| upper corridor of the New Museum, has been re-| Family Pedigrees, 18/.—Hoare's Modern Wilt- 


moved to the great centre area, where it now occu- | shire, 12 parts, 26/. 10s.—Hoare’s Wiltshire, 12 
| pies a fitting commanding position. The figure is parts, large paper, 591.—Howard’s Memorials of 
| a standing one, the attitude rather defiant, and the | the Howard Family, 161. 15s.—Hasted’s History 
| countenance stern, although it is certainly a striking | of Kent, 8 vols. in 4, 632. 10s. 6d.—Nichols’s His- 


a man intended for a scientific position. Objec- 
tions were made to its admission into the great 
quadrangle on account of the series of statues in 
the area being confined to scientific men ; but the 
good sense of the University at large has seen that 
an exceptional personage required an exceptional 
position. 

The House of Commons will not allow the 
National Gallery to be removed from Trafalgar 
Square to the site of Burlington House. Nor can 
we wonder at the resolution. Four years ago a vote 
of seventeen thousand pounds was taken on the 
understanding that the pictures were to remain 
where they are, and such a vote can hardly be 
| without its force in the minds of men who delibe- 
rately passed it. There are, in our opinion, only 
| two available sites in London—South Kensington 
|and Trafalgar Square. A gallery built in South 
| Kensington might be made to unite all our national 
treasures under one roof—the old masters and the 
modern masters. Nowhere else can this be done; 
for some of our best pictures of the English school 
have been left to the public on the expressed con- 
dition that they are to be exhibited there. <A gal- 
lery in Trafalgar Square has the great advantage 
of a noble site and of a central position. Piccadilly, 
midway between the two, escapes the attraction 
offered by each. The modern school could not be 
removed to it; and it would certainly be’ further 
from the public and from students of Art. This 
vote puts an end to the dream of the Academicians. 
What will they offer next? They cannot long 
remain where they are; for if the national pictures 
must be hung in Trafalgar Square, every inch of 
available space will be required for that purpose. 
The Academy is rich ; let it build a place for itself. 
It declines to become a national institution ;—then 
let it have notice to retire from the occupancy of 
our national property. 
The second summer Flower Show of the Royal 














‘likeness. The Prince is represented as cloaked and tory of Leicestershire, 4 vols. in 8, 138/.—Nichols’s 
gloved ready to mount his horse,—surely not ex- Literary Anecdotes and Illustrations, 17 vols., 132. 
actly an appropriate idea for the statue of such | _Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topographica, 10 vols., with 


various additional Topographical Tracts in 7 other 
vols., 105/.—Hodgson’s Northumberland, 6 vols., 
201. 15s.—Processionale ad Usum Sarum, with 
Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, 19/. 5s.—Baker’s 
Northamptonshire, 5 parts, large paper, 18/.— 
Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, 13/.—Wright’s Rut- 
landshire, with the Additions, large paper, 237. 10s. 
—Blore’s Rutlandshire, large paper, 9/. 10s. — 
Strutt’s Antiquarian Works, 7 vols. in 4, 162. 10s. 
—Strutt’s Dictionary of Engravers, 2 vols., illus- 
trated, 18/.—Shaw’s Staffordshire, 2 vols., large 
paper, 35/.—Stow’s London, 2 vols. in 4, illustrated, 
271.—Suffolk Monuments, by M. Johnson, 20/.— 
Suffolk Churches, by M. Johnson, 28/. 10s.— 
Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 3 vols. in 6, large 
paper, illustrated, 39/. 10s.—Vertue’s Portraits, 
211.—Dugdale’s Warwickshire, by Thomas, 2 vols., 
161.—Hoare’s South Wiltshire, 13 parts, large 
paper, 76l.—Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 vols., large 
paper, 371. — Whitaker’s Craven, large paper, 
291. 10s. — Whitaker’s Whalley, large paper, 
371. 10s. — Hunter’s Hallamshire, large paper, 
141. 14s. —Whitaker’s Leeds, 2 vols., 6/.—Whit- 
aker’s Richmondshire, 2 vols., 151. 5s.—Hunter’s 
South Yorkshire, 2 vols., large paper, 15/. 5s.— 
Bedfordshire Illustrations, 5 vols., 25/.—Bucking- 
hamshire Illustrations, 3 vols., 14/. 10s.—Essex 
Illustrations, 4 vols., 17/. 10s.—Hertfordshire Il- 
lustrations, 5 vols., 22/.—Kent Illustrations, 14 
vols., 76/.—London and Westminster Illustrations, 
10 vols., 747.—Middlesex Illustrations, 6 vols., 471. 
—Norfolk Illustrations, 4 vols., 24/.—Northamp- 
tonshire Views, 14/. 14s.--Oxfordshire Illustra- 
tions, 5 vols., 25l.—Shropshire Views, 8/. 10s.— 
Shropshire Drawings, 21/. 10s.—Suffolk Illustra- 
tions, 177.—Surrey Illustrations, 9 vols., 51/.— 
Sussex Illustrations, 4 vols., 187. 18s.— Wiltshire 
Illustrations, 2 vols., 30/.— Yorkshire Illustrations, 
6 vols., 26/. 

Lord Houghton (R. Monckton Milnes) is pre- 
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after the death of j,§ dolium ™? 
Letters of Keats,’ which will be published shortly | Ecclesiological Society will be held on Wednes- | founder, to the Royal Society of Gittingen; an visions 
by Messrs. Moxon & Co. | day, June 22nd, at eight o’clock P.M., at the Lec- | he has since brought before that learned body est an 
The English edition of Praed’s poetical works | ture Theatre of the South Kensington Museum. A notice of the subsequent accessions to the Colle.f§ way have 
will be published by Messrs. Moxon & Co., in two discussion will be held ‘On the Plan and Construc- tion. Rudolph Wagner was Aulic Councillor of thom facture. 
volumes, the first week in July. Lady Young, | tion of Town Churches, both artistically and prac- King of Hanover, and a member of many learej fy enormous 
the poet's sister, contributes a series of poems | tically considered. societies in his own country and abroad. probably \ 
written in early life, for the most part unpublished. | The new Scientific Institution at Wolverton has : = measuring 
Mr. Praed’s nephew, Sir George Young, is revising | been lately opened. The building, which contains | Royan ACADEMY of ARTS._The EXHIBITION rT of wide ¢ 
the text ; and a memoir of the poet will be sup- | numerous large rooms, will be devoted to subjects | ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN.—Admittance (from iggy J} recall the 
° : | ° » 18.5; Ca gue, 1s. si TV 
plied by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. | of Art as well as Science. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, Seq, fp Dave SP" 
Uniform as to size and type with his ‘ Illustra- Patriotic Mr. Guinness, who is restoring the | socIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS — ducing 
tions,’ Mr. Collier has commenced a new series of | National Cathedral of Ireland at his own expense, | Gihery a Pall Mell Bact Che pe the aN CEN: at ther 7 f 
reprints, under the general title of ‘Old English | has ordered a very large clock to be constructed for | Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue. == — ~ a 
Literature.’ The opening piece is called ‘The | the building. The hours will be struck on a bell ___ JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary, ff Han tly. 
Lamentacyon of a Christen against the Citye of | weighing one ton and a half, and four tunes and | FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The ELEVEN} o - 
London for certain grate Vyces used therein.’ The | chimes played on nine other bells, varying in eeu lket the Prench ond Flemish Selesie ie Not eee oa Ae 
date of this tract is 1548; and it seems to have | weight from five hundred-weight to twenty-five | Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. = Ot 
been printed abroad ; perhaps in Niirnberg. The | hundred-weight, Mr. SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of INDI -_ a 
matter is often curious. Thus we read that par- M. Boussingault has recently laid the results | THIBET, and CASHMERE, at the GERMAN GALLERY, ig S108 tl 
dons were openly sold in a shop in Lombard Street; | of a highly-interesting series of experiments on |~ ne ee ee ee an 
sold like pies, says the anonymous author. vegetation before the Academy of Sciences. The | ON VIEW, the PICTURE of the MARRIAGE of H.R.H. thy [eo I 
1 3s op * * : ° 2 PRINCE of WALES, painted from Actual Sittings by Mr. G, a from the 
Messrs. George Philip & Son have published an | most important fact is, that while plants when | Thomas, who was present at the Ceremony, by gracious commanj was prol 
Imperial Library Atlas, containing fifty-one large | exposed to light fix carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, Re Ry Rg Fg RE ‘Six. Admission tee life of J« 
maps, many sections, and an explanatory index. | when placed in darkness they eliminate these Invitation Cards issued for the Private View may still be made window 
The work, which is edited by Mr. William Hughes, | elements. py cenerencinapee—<~- ore which re 
is the result of careful labour extended over many The Archxological Congress of France, which | , PHOTOGRAPH Oe Phone ae SoC ETY Nae on the \ 
years, and embodies the results of recent travel in | was held last year at Rodez and at Albi, will take | OPEN from Ten till Six, at the Gallery, 48, Pall Mall.—Admis @ ut eno 
every part of the globe. In drawing, in colouring, | place this year at Fontenay-le-Comte (Vendée), | 1% 1%3 Catalogue, 6d. gible. | 
and in printing, the Imperial Atlas comes very | The opening is fixed for the 12th instant. The | HOLMAN HUNT'S PICTURES.—‘London Bridge on the [of the | 
near perfection. Scientific Congress, which took place last year at | ppt of the Marriage of ‘the Prince and Princess of Martie end of 
It has been truly said that the death of Sir John | Chambéry, will open this year at Troyes (Aube) | Tiith. New Gallery. 16, hanover stscet: Resent Stet oe Im WOI8e 
Watson Gordon inflicts a severe loss on English early in August. seg Sener Ten at night.—Admission, during the feature: 
Art. This event took place on the 1st instant. Sir A German Shakspeare Society, with its centre | till'ren,ed | 5 ANG in the evening, from Seren Hf the gut 
J. W. Gordon was the son of a naval officer, and | in Weimar, has been established by Messrs. Ulrici, MP., « 
of a good family long settled in Berwickshire. His | Dingelstedt, Oechelhauser, Bodenstedt, Eckardt, SCIENCE terest | 
first education in Art was at the Trustees’ Aca- | Gottschall, Késter, Lemcke, Leo and Marshall. The — wall, i 
demy, Edinburgh, his master being John Graham, object of the Society is to illustrate the Poet’s SOCIETIES, stances 
one of the most successful teachers of our time— | text, and to spread a knowledge of his poetry] Socrery or ANTIQUARIES.—June 2.—O. Mor. hoard 
if we are to judge by the outcome in the success | among German readers. gan, Esq., M.P.,V.P., in the chair.—This being the silver 
of his pupils. He was, we believe, four years at- | The Natural Sciences have sustained a serious evening appointed for the ballot, no papers were mansh 
tached to this school, and began his course of prac- | loss in the death of Dr. Rudolph Wagner, of Gét- | read.—The following gentlemen were elected silver ] 
tical Art with historical pictures. He soon gave | tingen. He was the successor of Blumenbach in | Fellows of the Society—viz., Ordinary Fellows, of five 
himself entirely to portraiture; and, settling in| the chair of Medicine in that University. He | Messrs. J. Lubbock, C. H.C. Plowden, W. Tipping, an uni 
Edinburgh, in course of time represented nearly | had been an invalid for some years. On the 6th of | R. Woof, A. Goldsmid, P. Fitzgerald, J. V. Hart- 808-8 
every Scotchman of local or imperial note who | October, 1863, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, he had ing, T. H. Longden, W. Pinkerton, the Rev. W.H, gessiol 
came within his ken. Lawyers, doctors, soldiers, | an attack of paralysis, which affected his right | Bull, A. C. King, Lieut.-Col. A. H. Lane Fox; intere 
professors—whose name is Legion—and merchants | side, and was so severe as to confine him to his and, as Honorary Fellows, Dr. Ludwig Linden. opinic 
beyond counting, sat to the worthiest of Raeburn’s | bed for some time. From this illness he appeared schmidt, Baron E. Von Sacken, and Prof. Weis- must 
successors, and one of the most able executants | to be slowly recovering, but was taken off by | eler. Mr. I 
Scotland has produced. Apparently almost heed- la few weeks’ sickness, and died on the 12th of il Bey Rings 
less of colour, this artist seized with extraordinary | May. He was born on the 20th of June, 1805, and ARCHEOLOGICAL InstituTE.— May 6.—The he ha 
vigour the salient points of a sitter’s countenance, | consequently was fifty-eight years of age. His con- | Marquis Camden, K.G., President, in the chair.— of cre 
and gave them with the force of life. It would | tributions to science were numerous. He was the | Mr. A. Poynter communicated ‘A few Notes on custo 
seem that not even Reynolds surpassed his brother | German translator of Prichard’s work on ‘The|a Discovery of Roman Sepulchral Remains at been 
knight in the swift and certain manner of his | Natural History of Man,’ in which he had aco-| Charlton, near Dover, during the last month.— Conf 
practice. Very often his pictures were little else | adjutor. Of late years, he has devoted his chief |The remains, found nearly a dozen feet from the Engl 
than sketches on a large scale. This has been | attention to the anatomy of the brain, especially | surface of the soil, comprised two dolia, one, 22 Quee 
especially the case of late years, and is remarkably | to determining its weight and the form of its con- | inches high and 184 inches in diameter, containing occas 
so in the portraits now in the Royal Academy; | volutions in the cases of men eminent for intel-|a beautiful long-necked glass ampulla in perfect laid 
but even these display such admirable mastery of | lectual power. His ‘ Vorstudien zu einer Wissen- | preservation, and the other a broken patera 7} of Ci 
form and knowledge of personal character, that | schaftlichen Morphologie und Physiologie des | inches in diameter ; a cantharus nearly perfect; ring: 
they are more precious than most men’s completed | Menslichen Gehirns als Seelenorgan,’ illustrated | and an open vessel of black ware, roughly glazed, to h 
likenesses. Gordon's feeling for tone exhibited itself | with very careful and accurate figures of the human | in which were found fragments of broken bones. were 
in every work he produced, and really did, in some | brain, appeared in two parts. The first, devoted | Glass ampulle precisely similar in form to that tran 
degree, compensate, by the richness of its manifest- | to the subject just named, was published in 1860. | found at Charlton, of which and of the other ves Chai 
ations, for the effect of what was with him some- | The second, on ‘The Structure of the Brain of | sels disinterred sketches were sent for the inspec: to “ 
thing approaching colour-blindness. The last-named | Macrocephali, with reference to that of Normal | tion of the Meeting, have repeatedly been found, grac 
shortcoming was less perceived in Edinburgh than | Brains and those of the Quadrumana,’ in 1862. In | especially in funeral cists or coffins of stone, as at shal 
in the metropolis,—an effect to be expected. It | conjunction with Prof. Von Baer, of St. Peters- | Ovington in Sussex, and near Gloucester in an accc 
should be said in his honour that he always | burg, he took the initiatory part in the assembling | interment discovered by the Rev. Samuel Lysons. Em 
painted in a manly way; never exaggerating or | of a meeting of Anthropologists at Gottingen, in | Itis probable that such bottles, and also the Samian abl 
aiming at sentiment, he never fell into senti- | 1861; and was the principal editor of the ‘Bericht | or other dishes placed in the tomb, contained cha 
mentality. He could put a figure on the canvas | tiber die Zusammenkunft einiger Anthropologen,’ | wine and articles of food; part, doubtless, of the cra’ 
better than any of his contemporaries who were | in September, 1861, in Gottingen. The great | funeral feast, and interred with the body or ashes to 
portrait painters. The characteristic love of the | work on which Wagner's future fame will chiefly | of the dead through notions of reverence, or 23 & exe 
mass of his sitters for black garments found no | rest is that on the ‘ Primitive Ovum’; in which provision for the departed in the journey to the the 
corrective in Gordon’s mind or taste; he not unfre- | he represented the Ovum ovarii in nearly all classes | Elysian Fields. The discovery of snail-shells in cra 
quently sacrificed too much of the general brilliancy | of the animal kingdom. His ‘Icones Physiologice’ | one of the dolia is worthy of notice. Under similar vel 
of his pictures to the effectiveness of the head; but | and his Zootomical Atlas have been and still are | circumstances they have occurred elsewhere, a8 M: 
that head was always worth looking at when you got | of great use to every one who studies comparative | have also shells of the oyster. It is, doubtless, ref 
toit. He was elected an Associate of the Royal Aca- | anatomy. He was a very accomplished man in the | possible that snails may have penetrated to @ T. 
demy in 1841 ; a full member of that body in 1851. | general field of the Medical Sciences. Latterly he | considerable depth when the accumulation of soil on 
One of his subject-pictures is deposited in Trafalgar | became more and more convinced of the importance | over the deposits was comparatively inconsiderable; Je 
Square, as his diploma work, the subject being a | and value of craniology in the study of the natural | still it must be remembered that snails were a fa- fo 
scene from Burns's ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ He was a | history of man, and in the positive distinction of | vourite article of food among the Romans, as they Pl 
member of the Scottish Academy, and elected its | races. A few years ago, in 1856, he gave an account | are now in France and other Continental states. as 
President in 1850, of the Blumenbachian Collection of Crania, and | The shells, therefore, found at the bottom of the 8 
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grey-beards, probably English, of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, found in Southwark during the 
present year ; a motto ring, English, of the fifteenth 
century, inscribed Jorz SANS FYN ; an old ring of 
silver gilt, Swiss work, set with carbuncle, peridot 
and tourmaline ; and a gold armlet of modern 
African work.—The Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot sent a 
curious silver case in form of a bird, containing 
a watch of English workmanship.—The Rev. 
Gregory Rhodes brought a curious gold ring found 
near Dundee in 1790, and said to hive belonged 
to David Bruce in 1329.—Mr. Fortescue Wil- 
braham exhibited, through Mr. Bernhard Smith, 
a bronze ring of the lower Roman empire, in- 
scribed on the face FIDES CONCORDIA.—Mr. Water- 
ton brought a silver-gilt hanap (1621), silver cup 
(1636), and four silver tazze, together with a curious 
jug, found in 1859, in the vestibule of St. Clement, 
in Rome, at a depth of 30 feet from the surface ; 
also a pig in terra-cotta, found near Rome, in 1860. 
—Mr. R. H. Brackstone, of Bath, sent from his 
collection of antiquities three very fine bronze 
fibule, supposed to be Roman, a Celtic dagger of 
bronze, a bronze vase of fine form, and a bronze 
harpago, supposed to be a sacrificial grappling-hook, 
from Etruria.—Mr. J. Webb exhibited a small 
reliquary of silver gilt, in which is represented 
St. George and the Dragon. 


—_——— — 
dolium 2 may have been placed there with other 
visions of food. These globular vessels are the 
+ ancient jfictilia found in England. They 
may have been of Gaulish or of Spanish manu- 
In the South of France examples of 
enormous dimensions may be seen. 
ly used_as depositories for corn, and occur 
measuring 12 or even 15 feet in height, with mouths 
Such monster dolia as these 
yecall the familiar story of Diogenes, and may well 
have served as shelter for man in default of a better 
dwelling-place.—Mr. Albert Way supplemented the 
notes by additional observations on Roman burial. 
—The Rev. J. W. Astley, rector of Charlton, 
Hants, described the mural paintings that have 
recently been exposed in the chapel of Idsworth, 
on the domain of Sir J. C. Jervoise, M.P. 
little chapel, which consists of a simple nave and 
chancel, has no burial-ground, but is picturesquely 
situate among ancient yew-trees in a field near 
Idsworth Park. The mural paintings occur on the 
north wall of the chancel, and consist of a scene 
from the life of St. Hubert, to whom the chapel 
was probably dedicated, and two scenes from the 
On each side of the east 
window also is a figure of a saint. The paintings, 
which remain as bright as when they were placed 
on the wall, have been injured by the whitewash, 
but enough remains to make the subjects intelli- 
gible. Canon Rock, D.D., gave some explanations 
of the paintings, which he attributed to the latter 
end of the reign of Edward I. 
yoise, M.P., briefly described the architectural 
features of the chapel, and made some remarks on 
the subjects represented.—Mr. J. Jope Rogers, 
M.P., exhibited some Saxon objects of rare in- 
terest that were found near St. Austell, in Corn- 
wall, in the year 1774, and detailed the circum- 
stances of their discovery and preservation. 
hvard consisted of two gold ornaments, a broken 
silver cup, a silver disciplinarium of exquisite work- 
manship, some personal ornaments, two rings and 
silver pennies, comprising ninety-five of the reigns 
of five kings of Mercia, four of sole monarchs, and 
an unique penny of Eanred, king of Northumbria, 
Mr. Philip Rashleigh, in whose pos- 
session several of the objects now are, made some 
interesting remarks on the discovery, and was of 
opinion, from facts he adduced, that the treasure 
must have been buried about the year 874-75.— 
Mr. E. Waterton read a paper, ‘On Royal Cramp 
Rings,’ in which he gave the whole of the evidence 
he had been able to collect concerning the blessing 
of cramp rings by the monarchs of England. The 
custom is obscure in its origin, but appears to have 
been exercised as early as the time of Edward the 
Confessor, and exclusively by the sovereigns of 
The last who blessed cramp rings was 
Queen Mary, whose illuminated Manual, used on 
occasion of the performance of the ceremony, was 
laid before the meeting by the courteous kindness 
of Cardinal Wiseman, the present possessor. Cramp 
rings, hallowed by the kings of England, seem 
to have been celebrated throughout Europe, and 
We find Lord Berners, the 
translator of Froissart, when ambassador to 
Charles the Fifth, writing in 1510 from Saragossa 
to “my Lorde Cardinall’s grace,” saying—“If your 
grace remember me with some crampe rynges ye 
shall doo a thynge muche looked for,” &c. d 
according to Mr. Sterling, the jewel-case of the 
Emperor himself—miscellaneous rather than valu- 
able in its contents—contained among various 
charms, gold rings from England “against the 
Mr. Waterton was unfortunately unable 
to accompany his essay by the production of any 
examples, having never met with a single specimen 
that could with certainty be pronounced a royal 
The Rev. C. W. King thought it 
very probable that the drawings in the Queen’s 
Manual are accurate representations of the rings 
referred to.—Numerous objects were exhibited. Sir 
T. Winnington, M.P., brought an original etching 
on copper by Rembrandt, dated 1651. 
ject, a portrait of an old wan reading, is admirable 
for its finesse and expression. 
plate has been gilt, and the plate itself framed so 
as to be hung as a picture.—Mr. R. H. Soden 


of wide diameter. 


life of John the Baptist. 


It was found at 
1 Mr. Webb purchased it in Paris 
during the present year.—Sir J. C. Jervoise, M.P., 
exhibited some Roman pottery found at Idsworth, 
and some photographs of ancient frescoes dis- 
covered in the Basilica of St. Clement, in Rome. 
—Mr. J. Yates brought a curious medal of 
Charles the Fifth of Germany, struck when that 
Emperor was in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 
—Mr. W. H. Hart brought the Sign-Manual 
of Queen Elizabeth appointing Sir Richard Lea, 
Knt., ambassador to Russia, 30th of May, 1600. 
—Col. Tempest sent two portraits in oil, one of 
which was stated to be an original portrait of 
Luther’s wife taken in the year of her marriage 
with the Reformer. —Sir G. Bowyer, M.P., a 
statue in wood of the virgin and child, probably 
French work, of the fifteenth century, and three 
paintings on panel, early Italian work.—Other 
objects were exhibited by Mr. C, Faulkner, Mr. 
W, Cronin, Mr. S. Dodd and Mr. A. Majendie. 


Sir J. Clarke Jer- 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


-, Pelergentame, Mr. Saund e 
‘aiealot t 
ago,’ Mr. Wallace ; ‘Giraffe, 





2 % 9.— ot 
‘ Psittacidz, Indian Archipel 
Tisp. 
Syro-Egyptian, 7}.—' Site of Temple, Jerusalem,’ Mr. 


8.— Basque Skulls and Skulls of Bronze 
e! 4 . Broca; ‘The Negro,’ Mr. Pusey; ‘Human 
Remains, Portland,’ Mr. Roberts. 


nual. 
‘Lythrum Salicaria,’ Mr. Darwin; ‘ Perfect 
Skeleton of Dinornis giganteus,’ Mr. Ellis ; ‘Esophagus of 
the Ruminantia,’ Dr. Rutherford. 
i y of Methyl and Hydride of Ethyl,’ 


ri 
Royal, 8:.—‘ Letters from Dr. Rivingstone and Dr. Baikie’; 
‘Travels of Portuguese in Inner Africa,’ Mr. Cooley. 


licated Words,’ Mr. Wheatley ; 
were in great repute. ‘Old English Words wholly or almost Disused,’ Rev. W. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue display of pictures by the old masters this 
year is of a very staid and sober complexion. There 
is not a single picture by Rubens, and we miss 
altogether those bright, rich masses of colour which 
Van Dyck and the Venetian masters so abundantly 
afford, and which are, in fact, so healthily refreshing 
totheeye. Spanish stateliness and dullness of colour 
are now in the ascendant; but the quality of the 
pictures belonging to that school is of the highest 
excellence, and Velasquez can rarely be seen to 
greater advantage than in the four pictures now 
exhibited on these walls. The full-length portraits 
of Philip the Fourth of Spain, Elizabeth or Isabella 
of Bourbon, his first Queen, and sister to Henri- 
etta Maria, Queen of England, are simple and 
dignified in the extreme, whilst a third picture, 
representing their cunning minister, Olivarez, wear- 
8 ing the green Cross of Alcantara on his breast, 
Smith brought two small vessels, in the shape of | is brimfull of character, especially pride and sub- 


The surface of the 








tlety, and teeming with life. These three pictures, 
of uniform size and equality in point of execution, 
were in the Spanish Gallery of Louis-Philippe, 
and sold in 1853 to Mr. Farrer. They are now the 
property of Mr. Henry Huth, and stand numbered 
26, 27 and 28 in the Catalogue. The chief, althqugh 
at first sight most unattractive, picture is No. 111, 
contributed by Mr. H. P. Bankes. It is a dashing 
sketch, undoubtedly by the hand of Velasquez— 
and probably merely the work of an hour or two— 
for the celebrated picture known as ‘Las Menifias,’ 
(The Maids of Honour,) in the Museum at Madrid. 
The scale of colour here is paler than in the larger 
picture. The marvel of this is the breadth and 
thinness of the touches, which at a certain distance 
from the canvas acquire force, so as to suggest, 
even to deception, the natural gradations of sur- 
face and the perfect modelling of nature herself. 
It is scene-painting in the broadest possible sense 
of the word, executed rapidly, and only intended 
to be viewed at a considerable distance. Even the 
central figure of the little Infanta is so vague and 
flimsily pencilled, that on a close inspection the 
forms still seem to retire and the subject to have 
retreated as it were behind a gauze, or to be viewed 
through a film. The picture is certainly the first 
utterance of the painter's imagination. It is not 
even a replica, and was most probably done by 
Velasquez to ascertain the King’s pleasure, and by 
this means to gain his sanction for so original a 
disposition as regards portraiture. To describe 
a picture so well known would be useless; suffice 
it to say, that in the leading features the picture 
before us accords exactly with the finished per- 
formance at Madrid. Only some minor points of 
detail have not yet beon added, or exhibit a slight 
variation. The heads of the King and Queen, 
whom the artist is supposed to be painting, and 
who would consequently be standing in the position 
occupied by the spectator, do not appear in the 
mirror in the background of this picture. This 
additional point of interest was probably a refine- 
ment and an after-thought, suggested to the artist 
by the completion of the original sketch. The pre- 
sence of the red cross, which appears on the breast 
of the artist in the canvas before us, and which 
was said to have been added by the King’s own 
hand when the large picture was completed, has 
been adduced as a proof that the sketch must have 
been only a replica, or copy by the master himself. 
Nothing, however, is more probable than that, 
when the honour had been conferred by Philip the 
Fourth in the manner so frequently described, a 
transcript of it should have been added by way of 
completion to so important a version of the subject. 
The effect of daylight, seen through the open door, 
and displaying a staircase up which Don Josef 
Nieto, the Queen’s Aposentador, is retiring, is 
perfectly wonderful. An equal instance, although 
merely limited to a background, of slight and 
“telling” rapidity of manipulation, may be seen in 
the magnificent sketch of the eldest son of Philip 
the Fourth, the Infant Don Balthazar, by Velas- 
quez, now belonging to the Marquis of Hertford, 
and formerly in the possession of Rogers the poet. 
There, the distant portion of the palace, with its 
balcony and spectators, is dashed in in the most 
daring and significant manner. This sketch of the 
“ Menifias” comes from the collection of Don 
G. M. de Jovellanos. 

Another picture, No. 1 of the present Exhibition, 
is also connected with the family of Philip the 
Fourth, although neither the person nor the painter 
has been correctly designated in the Catalogue. 
It represents King Charles the Second, son and 
successor of Philip, on horseback, painted by Car- 
refio. The tone of colour is stronger and brighter 
than in many of his other works; but as Carrefio, 
like Apelles, had the privilege of a monopoly in 
painting the portraits of royalty, and as Velasquez 
was long since dead, we must perforce accept this 
picture as his performance. 

Two other Spanish works of great interest, the 
one ‘of religious and the other of domestic life, 
afford a most pleasing relief. The one, No. 115, is 
by Murillo, and represents Sta. Rosa, of Lima, 
receiving a rose from the infant Saviour. It was 
formerly in the possession of the Marquess of Diegma 
at Granada. The present owner and contributor is 
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Mr. H. J. P. Bankes, of Kingston Lacy. The 
name of Murillo is inscribed on the picture, con- 
trasting favourably with a repetition of the same 
subject exhibited two years ago by Mr. Bracken- 
bury. It is judiciously placed so as to admit of 
careful inspection on technical grounds. The other 
icture, No. 56, also by Murillo, and contributed 
c Lord Heytesbury, is a well-known and much 
more popular subject. It represents a woman and 
a girl looking out of a window, the latter leaning 
with one elbow on the sill, with a full laughing 
gaze at the spectator, and the other, half peeping 
and partially closing the casement in playfulness, is 


covering the lower part of her face with her veil, 


an involuntary adherence to the still lingering 
custom of the Moorish inhabitants. The picture 
was known as ‘Las Gallegas,’— (The Gallician 
Women,)—whose beauty, openly displayed at the 
windows of Seville, became a fatal snare to so 
many of the susceptible youths of the city. This 
fine work of Murillo was formerly an heirloom in 
the ducal house of Almodovar, at Madrid, whence 


it was purchased by the present owner in 1823, 


when English Minister at the Court of Spain. Of 


figure-subjects belonging to other schools, and 
dating earlier than 1700, there is not much to be 
said. A small portrait of a beardless Italian youth, 
No. 10 of the Catalogue, and therein stated to be 
of the Archinti family, will readily attract atten- 
tion, both from the paleness of its hue and from 
the post of honour that has been awarded to it. 
The vivid expression of the face, and the power- 
fully-massed shadows of the features, surrounded 
as they are by square-cut masses of yellow hair, 
denote the presence of asuperior intellect, The black 
cap and green dress, faced in front with broad 


lappets ot leopard-skin, would indicate also a | 
personage of a lofty station. The present owner of 
the picture, Mr. Fuller Maitland, assigns the | 


workmanship to Leonardo da Vinci, whilst others 
attribute it to his friend and follower, Luini, a pretty 
specimen of whose weakness, when dealing with 
oil-colours, may be seen in No. 21, ‘ The Baptism 
of Our Saviour,’ contributed by Lord Heytesbury. 
The powerful and vigorous modelling of this youth- 
ful picture, and especially the ungraceful but in- 
tensely truthful rendering of the hand resting on 
the marble slab in front, indicate rather some 
fellow-pupil in the school of Verrocchio than an 
imitator of Da Vinci himself. As, however, the 
picture is signed and dated 1494, stating also 
the age of the personage to be twenty, and 
bearing a clearly-defined monogram, which is 
evidently that of the painter, on the strip of paper 
loosely held in the fingers, it only remains a 
matter of time and opportunity to arrive at a cer- 
tainty as to who the painter really was. A fine 
full-length portrait of Cardinal Ubaldini, by Guido, 


No. 18, contributed by Lord Clifden, is a dignified | 
This | 


and temperately-coloured piece of nature. 
was the more difficult to achieve with moderation, 
as the dress and cape are composed of pale crimson, 
whilst the cap itself is of the most decided scarlet. 
The portraiture of Holbein’s period is but poorly 
represented by ‘Sir Thomas More,’ No. 19, from 
the Marquess of Lothian’s collection, and most 
weakly in a ‘Henry the Eighth,’ No. 39, belonging 
to Mr. Iltid Nicholl, the latter being copied very mi- 
nutely from a well-known type. The best portrait of 
the Van Dyck school, and one that he most probably 
had a hand in, is Sir Philip Egerton’s half-length 
of ‘Strafford,’ No. 31, the real original of which, 
like the seated Earl with his Secretary, belongs to 
Lord Fitzwilliam. ‘ Sir Endymion Porter,’ No. 49, 
contributed by Lord Mexborough, is a striking 
piece of portraiture, and the brilliant red colour 
of his dress affords a relief to the masses of dull 
greys and heavy browns so generally prevailing. 
The school of Rembrandt, in portraits, is 
powerfully represented by Govaert Flink’s half- 
length portrait of a young man in a very broad 
and richly-wrought white collar. It is No. 24, and 
contributed by Sir Digby Neave. This mention 
of Rembrandt leads us away to another subject,— 
a small but very excellent interior, full of deep 
recesses, rich shadows and the most powerful posi- 
tive and mellow colours; as is frequently the case 
with Rembrandt’s compositions, an equal balance 
~ of parts is neglected. The main subject, a young 


| towards the spectator; a high rock appears on the 





left, whilst the centre is filled with rich and deeply- 
coloured furniture; then occurs a large void, 
whilst, at the opposite end, a bed, seemingly that 
of the student, is partly visible in a recess. With 


that Rembrandt really was the painter of this pic- 
ture. The canvas does not exhibit his signature, 
and yet the colours are as rich and deep as he only 
is known to produce. Still, we miss the occasionally 
pearly and cooler ‘‘ passages” which distinguish so 
many of his mellowest productions, and the head 
of the young man, wearing aturbaned cap, hassome- 
thing in the face which differs from all the models 
that Rembrandt was in the habit of employing. 
The head stands out dark, in bold contrast with 
the light surface of wall behind it. This mass of 
light wall, and the rich juicy vine-leaves creeping 
across it, are passages of beauty, although of treat- 
ment seemingly very rare in him. Sir W. W. 
Knighton is the possessor of this, notwithstanding 
all that has been said, superlatively fine picture. 
If, however, we would pass from hesitation or 
doubt to positive conviction and the fullest enjoy- 
ment of real light, distance, and grandly-massed 
shadow, it is but necessary to turn to ‘ Rembrandt’s 
Mill,’ No. 112, the glory of the late Marquis of 
| Lansdowne, at Bowood, and previously in the col- 
lection of Mr. William Smith, who obtained it 
| from the Orleans Gallery. On such a well-known 
| picture it would be a loss of time to expatiate. 
| Returning, therefore, to the portraits of the seven- 
teenth century, we have but to name an excellent 
specimen of Sir Peter Lely, a full-length picture of 
Charles the Second’s Duchess of Cleveland, in blue, 
| No. 2, contributed by Sir Philip Egerton. It is 
rich, delicate, and unusually mellow for him.—A 
portrait, called ‘ Masaniello,’ by Salvator Rosa, 
| No. 46, the property of Mr. H. A. Munro, willdoubt- 
less be sought for on account of the historical name 
associated with it. By Salvator Rosa, the prin- 
cipal work in this Exhibition is ‘ Jacob’s Dream,’ 
No. 55, belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. 
Its brown, heavy tones, with solid angels, are useful 
in setting off the rich colours of the Murillo, 
No. 56; and the picture itself forms a weak pendant 
to one of the most magnificent Boths which the 
world is known to possess. It is No. 59, ‘ Land- 
scape, and Soldiers with Prisoners,’ the property 
of Lord Zetland. It formerly belonged to the 
Clifford family at Amsterdam, and is very gene- 
rally known through the medium of Browne's 
engraving. Those who desire to see and learn what 
Jan Both could really attain, and wherein, more- 
| over, his distinctive peculiarities lie, would do well 
| to study this picture. The glow of sunlight is 
| powerful, but not sultry, as in many of his more 
elaborate works; whilst the figures, the work of 
his brother Andrew, are unusually spirited, and 
most judiciously introduced. A fitting companion 
to this grand picture, and equally prominent as a 
chef-d’cuvre of the master, is Hobbema’s ‘ Land- 
scape,’ No. 30, in which the figures and cattle were 
painted by Adrian Vandevelde. This celebrated 
picture was the property of Lord Hatherton, who 
is said, shortly before his death, to have transferred 
it to the Earl of Dudley for the large sum of 6,0001. 
The date inscribed on it is 1663. The picture 
stands first in order in Smith’s ‘Catalogue Raisonné’ 
of the works of this artist. Another fine Hobbema is 
No. 25, ‘A Woody Landscape, with Figures,’ belongs 
to the Duke of Devonshire, who, when Earl of 
Burlington, in 1857, also contributed it to the Man- 
chester Exhibition. The chief cottage here occupies 
the centre of the picture, whilst a grand mass of 
trees rises in front to the left of them. Below these 
a solitary man, dressed in red, seems making his 
way ploddingly along a path, and a broken branch 
lies on the ground before him. A large and very 
fine Cuyp, full of fresh air, No. 29, ‘The Morning 
Ride,’ the property of Mr. Joseph Bond, is placed 
between the two last-named pictures. It was 
recently in the Saltmarshe collection, and had pre- 
viously belonged to Mr. John Knight. It repre- 
sents a bridge, composed of several arches, in the 
centre of the picture, across which various persons 
are seen passing, and advancing by a bending road 











man reading at a window, occupies ‘the extreme | right, beyond the river, and a slender clump of 


all its very great merits and immediate claims | The one, No. 82, ‘Landscape, with Water-mill? 
upon our attention, it is difficult to convince oneself | belonging to Mr. E. Foster, of Clewer, and for. 






| trees to the left of the bridge. The principal figures, 
| at this point, are a man on a white horse and 
fae: $ ° a 
| girl, a shepherdess, dressed in blue. 

| Two fine Ruysdaels also merit special record, 




































| merly the property of Casimir Perrier, is remark. 
| able for clearness and the brilliant effect of partial 
; sunshine. It bears date 1653. It was exhibited ip 
| this Gallery four years ago. The other picture js 
Lord Lansdowne’s famous ‘Sea-piece—A Storm, 
No. 101, where the fury of the elements and the 
varied and changeable distances of the surfaces of 
the waves form a striking contrast to the homely 
and peaceful feeling of the water-mill, with its 
regular but abundant supply of gushing water, 
This magnificent sea-piece, one of the grandest 
Ruysdaels ever painted, passed successively through 
the Sydervelt, Braacamp, Paillot, Rialva and Lord 
Liverpool's collections. It was purchased by the 
late Lord Lansdowne, in 1829, for the sum of 535]. 
—A most pleasing picture, by Wouvermans, No.9, 
‘A Village Festival, and Hunting Party refreshing,’ 
is a welcome contribution from the collection of 
the late Thomas Henry Hope. It is a small picture, 
but a perfect gem, and combines within a compa- 
ratively limited compass most of the incidents 
which distinguish this artist’s compositions. The 
foreground is occupied principally with peasants 
revelling, carousing and dancing. A gentleman 
and lady with parasol, on horseback, are taking 
some refreshment, whilst a servant, on a very 
spirited white horse, attends them at a distance. 
Bathers appear swimming in the river, which runs 
across the picture at a distance, and beyond this ‘a 
town is seen, with lofty mountains behind it.—A 
fine picture, by Vander Capella, No. 34, ‘A River 
Scene, with boats,’ contributed by Lord Zetland, 
is of first-rate excellence in its kind; and a small 
painting, on canvas, of ‘A Calm,’ No. 84, belong- 
ing to Lord Mexborough, and dated 1660, will 
thoroughly repay a careful examination.—A large 
and wonderfully-elaborated composition of ‘A 
Peacock, Monkeys, and Fruit,’ No. 80, signed 
“M. D. Hondekoeter,” and dated 1683, contri- 
buted by Lord Overstone, must, for the present, 
conclude our notes upon the older portion of the 
pictures of this Exhibition. The English school and 
the various works of Canaletto, so closely connected 
with our London topography, will, therefore, stand 
over till next week. 




























































































Five-Art Gosstp.—The Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition will be opened in the evening, as of late 
years, at the end of the eighth week of its con- 
tinuance, on the 27th instant. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold, on the 
1st instant, twenty-one English pictures, the pro- 
perty of J. M‘Arthur, Bsq., deceased. Of these, 
the most important, their prices, and purchasers’ 
names, were as follows: Mr. T. S. Cooper, A 
Landscape, with a cow, sheep, lambs and a goat, 
1197. 14s. (Chase),—Mr. P. F. Poole, A Girl with 
a Child at a Spring, 147/. (Arnold),—Greek Exiles, 
3367. (same),—Mr. C. Stanfield, A Coast Scene, 
with Smugglers, 2887. 15s. (Beaumont),—Dart- 
mouth, 1,281/7. (Flatow),—Mr. T. Faed, “Oh, 
Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me ?” 282/. (Henry),— 
Mr. Linnell, The Harvest Waggon, 745/. 10s. 
(Holloway),—Etty, The Fleur-de-Lys, 3671. 10s. 
(Arnold),—W. Miiller, The Nile Boat, Tombs of 
Ben Hussein, looking towards Cairo, 913. 10s. 
(Holmes),—Mr. W. P. Frith, Coming of Age in 
the Olden Time, 1,207/. 10s. (Flatow),—Mr. D. 
Roberts, The Piazza of San Marco during the 
Ceremony which took place on the Emperor 
Francis Joseph visiting Venice, 1851. Total 
realized by the sale, 8,739/. 16s. 

The same auctioneers sold, on the 4th instant, 
the works of Art the property of the late J. M. 
Oppenheim, Esq. The principal lots, their prices, 
and purchasers’ names, were as under:—J, 
(Velvet) Breughel, A Cattle Fair in a Dutch 
Village, many figures of men and animals, 
1152. 10s. (Holloway),—The companion, another 
view of the same village, with figures, waggons 
and animals, 141/. 15s. (same),—J. Van der Hey- 





| den, born 1613, View of the Outer Works of a 


sun, 1 
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Fortified Town in Holland, from the Le Blanc, 
Destouches, Montauban and Brind collections, 
391. 5s. (Webb),—The companion picture, entrance 
to the town ; in both pictures figures by A. Van 
de Velde, 115/. 10s. (same),—C. Poelemberg, A 
dassical landscape, Repose of the Holy Family, 
who are attended by two angels, ruined buildings 
in the middle-distance, with shepherds and cattle, 
1231. 18s. (Holloway),—W. Mieris, Interior of a 
Shop, @ woman at work with a spinning-wheel, in 
conversation with a boy who holds a bird-cage, 
1734, 1687. (Rutley),—J. and A. Both, An Italian 
Landscape, with a wooden bridge over a river, 
peasants with two mules in the foreground, setting 
sun, 1287. 2s. (Taylor),—J. Steen, A Card Party, 
four persons, two seated at table playing with 
cards, two near a chimney, from the Zachary col- 
lection, 2942. (Haines),—F. Moucheron and A. 
Van de Velde, A Landscape, upright, cavaliers 
and ladies at the entrance to a garden, 2151. 5s. 
(Cox),—K. du Jardin, A Female Peasant seated 
ina landscape, holding a distaff, cow standing by 
her side, 110. 5s. (Rutley),—P. Wouvermans, The 
Battle for the Standard, from the Maitland collec- 
tion; 3467. 10s. (Webb),—L. Backhuizen, View, 
looking out seaward, strong breeze and approaching 
storm, jetty at the entrance of a harbour, into 
which a coasting-vessel is entering, 147/. (Johnson), 
—J. Ruysdael, A Romantic Landscape, stream 
falling between rocks ; figures of a woman, man, 
boy and child introduced by P. Wouvermans, from 
Col. H. Baillie’s collection, 1,522/. 10s. (Webb),— 
P. Neefs, Interior of the Cathedral of Antwerp, 
numerous figures introduced by Francks, 126l. 
(F. Edwards),—N. Maes, A Milkmaid, in Dutch 
costume, standing at the door of a house and ring- 
ing a bell, 430/. 10s. (Woodin),—A. Van de Velde, 
A Landscape, female peasant bathing her feet in 
a stream, from which a cow is drinking, 451/. 10s. 
(Webb),—G. Coques, Dr. Van Ruyter lecturing 
on Anatomy, three gentlemen and two ladies at a 
table on a terrace; the landscape and animals by 
Gysels, the architecture by Ghering, from the 
Stafford collection, 1207. 15s. (Rutley),—-M. Hob- 
bema, A richly-wooded Landscape, cottages sur- 
rounding an open space; poolof water in front; cava- 
lier ina red dress angling; two peasants on the 
left, 9341. 10s. (Holloway), —P. Wouvermans, The 
Departure for the Chase; gateway of a palace, 
fountain, equestrian statue, dwarf sounding a horn, 
9037. (Jones), —A. Van Ostade, Interior of a Cot- 
tage or Barn; about twenty persons dancing and 
singing; engraved by Snyderhoef, from the Salt- 
marshe collection, 7357. (F. Nieuwenhuys),—D. 
Teniers, The Kermesse; party of peasants feasting 
before a cabaret, over the door of which a banner 
is hung; engraved by Major, 1,522/. 10s. (Rutter), 
—J. Van Huysum, Group of Flowers; peonies, 
tulips, roses, hyacinths, with insects, in a vase; 
from the collection of Prince Radzevill, 525l. 
(Agnew), — M. Berghem, The Battle between 
Alexander and Porus, 183/. 15s. (Holloway). 
Modern pictures: Mr. R. Lehmann, Graziella, 
illustration to M. De Lamartine, The Last Read- 
ing to Graziella, 5351. 10s. (Holloway),—M. E. 
Tschaggeny, A Landscape, with A. Van de 
Velde drawing cattle, 1850, 1302. 10s. (Blenkiron), 
—M. C. Tschaggeny, The Morning Ride with 
Rubens and Vandyke, 120/. 15s. (same),—M. J. 
Luexx, The Morning Visit, 1687. (A. Coope),— B.C. 
Koekkoek, Summer; view on a river, with hills, 
1307. 10s. (Smith),—Same, Winter; wood, road, 
peasants with a cart, snow, 215/. 5s. (Goldsmith), 
—M. Madau, La Dame de la Ferme, 273/. (F. 
Nieuwenhuys). Bronzes: Theseus, from the 
Stowe collection, 1107. 5s. (Whitehead). Sculp- 
ture: M. H. Bandel, Mignon; head of Goethe on 
the pedestal, 357/. (Vokins),—M. G. Geefs, 1681. 
(same). Total of the sale, 13,7901. 12s. 2d. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
amlgene 
MUSICAL UNION.—WIENIAWSKI and JAELL, LAST 
TIME THIS SEASON, TUESDAY, June 14, at Half-past Three. 
~Grand Trio, B flat, Op. 97; Beethoven, Quartett in G, No.1, 


Mozart; Vocal M usic, Rubinstein and Schubert. Vocalist, 
Madame Lesehetizka. Solo-Violin, Sonata in G, Op. 30. Piano 
and Violin, Beethoven. Solos: Pianoforte, Jaell and Liszt; 
Violoncellist, Davidotf.—Visitors’ Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to 
'e had of Cramer, Wood & Co., Seog ie & Co., Ollivier & Co., 
Austin, at the Hall, and Ashdown & Parry. J. ELLA, Director. 











MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S FIRST PERFORMANCE of 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC (varied by Vocal Music), at ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, June 15, to commence 
at Half-past Two o'clock. On this occasion he will be assisted by 


rington and Sainton-Dolby, Herr Lau- 
terbach and Mr. Deacon. At the Second and Last Performance, 
on June 29, Madame Leschetizka, Herr Reichardt, Madame 
Arabella Goddard, Messrs. Benedict and Osborne, and Herr 
Joachim will appear.—Subscription Tickets: Reserved Seats, 15s.; 
Reserved Area Tickets for a Single Performance, Half-a-Guinea ; 
Balcony Tickets, 5s.; may be had of all the principal Musicsellers, 
and at Mr. Austin’s Ticket Oit:ce, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 





MRS. JOHN MACFARREN’S ‘MORNINGS at the PIANO- 
FORTE,’ ST. JAMES’S HALL.—On THURSDAY next, selec- 
tions from ethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Liszt, Sterndale Bennett. Preceding each piece, remarks on the 
music. Vocalists: Miss Banks, Miss Palmer.—Tickets, 28., 33., 
5s., at the Hall. 


MR. WALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE PERFORM- 
ANCES, HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—At the Next Concert, 
SATURDAY MORNING, June 18, Mr. Walter Macfarren will 
play Fantasia and Fugue, Mozart; Sonata in C sharp mi 

eethoven; Rondeau a la Suisse, C. Potter; Two Melodies, * 
Loder,’ ‘ Lieder ohne Worte,’ Book 4, Mendelssohn; Deux Valses, 
Chopin; Rondo Piacevole, Sterndale Bennett; Selection from his 
own Pianoforte Works: and with M. Sainton, his new Sonata for 
Piano and Violin. Reserved Seats, 73.—1, Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 

JUNE 20.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Under the Immediate 
Patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales.—Mr. BENEDICT begs to 
announce his ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, to 
commence at half-past One o’clock. Mesdames Carlotta Patti, 
Volpini, Louisa Liebhart, Trebelli, Bettelheim, Meyer Dustmann, 
Enequist, Sainton-Dolby, Weiss, Georgi, C. Georgia, Louisa 
Vinning, Emily Soldene, Linas Martoreile, and Parepa ; Signori 
Giuglini, Gardoni, Bettini, Delle Sedie; Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Weiss, Santley, Dr. Gunz, Herr Fricke (from the Royal Opera, 
Berlin), the Vocal Association (200 voices), Herren Joachim an 
Wieniawski, Signor Piatta, Miss E. Ward, Master F. H. Cowen, 
and Madame Arabella Goddard will appear. Conductors: Arditi, 
Benedict and Alfred Mellon. At the Piano: Messrs. Lindsay 
Sloper, W. Ganz, Frank Mori, A. Randegger, F. Archer, Harold 
Thomas, C. Hargitt, and George Lake. Mr. Benedict’s Cantata, 
‘ Richard Coeur de Lion,’ and a selection from his Operetta, * The 
Bride of Song,’ will be performed on this occasion. The full 
Programme is now ready. Early application is solicited for the 
few remaining Stalls.—Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats 
in Area or Balcony, 5s.; Gallery, 3s.—Tickets can be obtained at 
all the Libraries and Musicsellers’ ; at Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, 
Piccadilly ; and at Mr. Benedict’s, 2, Manchester Square, W. 


MAD 


ME GRAUMANN MARCHESIT and SIGNOR MAR- 
CHESTS CONCERT HISTORIQUB will take place at WILLIS’S 
ROOMS, King Street, St. James's, on the 2ist of June, at Three 
o'clock, when they will be assisted by the following Eminent 
Artistes: Mdlle. Marie Wieck, M. G. Ifeiffer, and M. Wieniawski. 
For particulars apply to Messrs. Schott & Co., Regent Street: 
Foster & King, 223, Regent Street; and of Signor Marchesi, 3, 
George Street, Portman Square. 


MR. KUHE’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL will take place at 
the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on THURSDAY MORN- 
NG, June 23. — Vocalists: Madame Lemmens- Sherrington, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Herr Reichardt. Conductor, Mr. 
Benedict. Full particulars will be duly announced.—15, Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, W- 

_QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanov 
VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MORNI CONCERT, in aid 
of the Funds of the St. MARYLEBONE EYE INSTITUTION, 
will be given at the above Rooms, on WEDNESDAY, June 29, 
to commence at Three o’clock.—The following eminent Artistes 
have very kindly volunteered their services: Madame Parepa, 
Mdlle. Enequist, Madame Weiss, and Madame Sainton-Dolby; 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Santley (by the kind 
ermission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.) Pianoforte, Madame Ara- 
ella Goddard; Violin, M. Sainton; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; 
Concertina, Signor Giulio Regondi; Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; 
Harp, Mr. Boleyne Reeves ; and other engagements with eminent 
Artistes are pending. Conductors, Messrs. Osborne, J. Duggan, 
W. Ganz, and Benedict.—Royal Box, One Guinea; Reserved 
Seats, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, 58.; to be had of the principal 
Musicsellers ; and of Mr. Payne, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. — Signor 
GIULIO REGONDI’S MORNING CONCERT will take place 
on THURSDAY, June 30, to commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
—Artistes: Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madlle. Linas Mar- 
torelle. Miss Lascelles, Signori Gardoni and Delle Sedie. 
forte, Mr. Charles Halle; Harp, Mr. Boleyne Reeves; Violoncello, 
Herr Lidel; Guitar and Concertina, Signor Giulio Regondi. 
Conductor, Mr. Francesco Berger.— Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea 
each; Tickets,7s.; to be had of the principal Musicsellers ; at 
cig Office, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly ; and of Signor Giulio 

egondi. 


square.—A GRAND 


Piano- 


THE ITaLtan Operas. —We cannot treat the 
slight ‘Stradella’ of M. Flotow otherwise than 
slightly. The wonder is (one that throws a 
strange light on the present state of German 
opera), that so feeble and sickly a production can 
have sustained itself from Berlin to Buda during 
some quarter of a century. As compared with 
‘Martha’ (which, as a comical lyric drama, is weak 
if measured against Adam’s works, ‘Le Pos- 
tillon,’ for instance), ‘Stradella’ is poor and paltry 
—no substitute for Nicolai’s pleasant ‘ Falstaff.’ 
Having been tried here, both in English and in 
German, some twenty years ago, its being revived 
at the time present is among the inscrutable doings 
of opera-managers, even on the argument of exhi- 
biting Herr Wachtel, who shouted his last, and, 
let us hope, his loudest, this day week. Mdlle. 
Battu was the heroine; Signor Ronconi was the 
principal droll, and assiduously helped by Signor 
Ciampi; but the pair are not better in any respect 
of acted drollery than were MM. Tagliafico and 
Zelger in ‘ Fra Diavolo’; and since that charming 
opera has been shelved, just when our world was 
beginning to receive it as it deserved, the trouble 
taken to present such worthless ware as M. Flo- 
tow’s, pretending to belong to the same picturesque 





family, is, we repeat, among the curiosities of 
managerial mistakes. After the first night, M. 
Naudin replaced Herr Wachtel. Not many were 
there to see. 

No one cognizant of the gossip of the Linden 
Strasse at Berlin will be astonished at hearing that 
Malle. Lucca has abruptly left the Royal Italian 
Opera, on the plea, it is alleged, of her health. We 
do not consider London's loss great; conceiving 
that she has qualities which with familiarity might 
have illustrated the well-known adage once again 
before the English public. These were only 
possibly shadowed forth in the unreserve of her 
Margaret; on which we dwelt more slightly 
than we should have done had we not wished to 
show courtesy to a new comer, and hope that 
intercourse with a more refined audience than that 
of the Prussian capital might have chastened 
a young forwardness, which might presently have 
ripened into something far more demonstrative. 
Her disappearance may make the production of 
‘L’Etoile’ difficult; and we feel some curiosity as 
to the measure which Mr. Gye will take. Mean- 
while, on Tuesday last, Mdlle. Patti stepped into 
the heroine’s part in ‘ Faust.’ 

Weare as much delighted as surprised by the last 
of the Margarets. The part is read after the fashion 
of Madame Miolan-Carvalho, but ‘‘ with a differ- 
ence.” It is less dreamy than hers, without the 
added amount of spirit and life taking any of those 
forms which were so questionable in Mdlle. Lucca’s 
personation. Whether her mood was to be timid or 
pensive, to be touched by vanity (as in the garden 
scene), to be tender, impassioned, remorseful, or 
insane,—Mdlle. Patti was always refined; there 
can be no doubt that she satisfied our public (and 
never could theatre be more densely crowded than 
was the Royal Italian Opera House on Tuesday) 
more thoroughly than any of her predecessors, 
The ballad of ‘The King of Thule,’ which opens 
her great scene, was given with a “dainty sweet 
melancholy” (as the old Poet hath it), yet not 
drawled :—the jewel song (encored ) with as much 
young grace as vocal finish: and a charming 
touch, promising great things for the actress, must 
be noted in the perpetual reference of her eyes to 
the mirror of the magical box, which displayed her 
beauty set off with luxurious advantages which 
the cloistered, lonely girl, might have dreamed of, 
but never could have hoped to possess. So, too, 
in the garden-scene (the best love-scene in opera of 
any time), her avowal, in response to Faust's decla- 
ration, left nothing to be desired. So, again, by the 
side of her “ wild soldier-brother”—dying because 
of her shame,—and after, in the cathedral, when 
the droning penitential hymn, on the one hand, 
and on the other the taunts of the Demon sting her 
into agony, her sorrow and passion were admirable 
and real, because unforced. Obviously, every note 
of the music, every word of the text, every change 
of the situation, had been thought over, and been 
felt by the artist. And what a life does Signor 
Mario give to the part, by his grace of bearing 
(a gift that time has nothing to do against), and 
by that exquisite beauty and abandonment to the 
passion of the moment of his expression! Thus 
played, thus sung, and with a Mephistopheles such 
as M. Faure, who has deepened and subtilized the 
devilry of the Tempter (if that could be), and with 
such aids and appliances as belong to the Royal 
Italian Opera, in shape of orchestra, chorus, and 
scenery, ‘Faust’ may run for years on years. 
In place of becoming weary, the public seem to 
want more and more of “the lovely dream 
again,” as the same becomes more and more 
familiar. 

That real singer and accomplished actress, Malle. 
Lagrua, is to appear to-night, with Signor Tam- 
berlik, in ‘ Otello,’ that noblest of Italian tragic 
operas—and a Shakspeare opera, too—with an 
unmixed Italian cast, giving us a fair chance of 
‘la dolce favella”’ to music of unrivalled beauty. 

At Her Maiesty’s Theatre the scenes shift 
even more quickly than at the greater house. 
‘Falstaff’ has been put forward, with Madlle. 
Sinico as Anne Page, during the week. Malle. 
Volpini was announced for Thursday, to appear 
in ‘Martha.’ Madame Harriers Wippern, the 
new German lady, is to-night to head a cast of 
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‘Robert,’ which, remembering that it is a trans- 
lated French opera into Italian, most curiously 
illustrates these polyglot times (not the best times, 
by the way, for keeping up style in Art).—Dr. 
Gunz is announced to appear as Florestan in 
‘ Fidelio.’ 

All this “chopping and changing”—no matter 
what the music, no matter where the theatre, no 
matter who the manager—is bad; if only because 
incessant change, besides precluding smoothness 
of execution, demands incessant rehearsal (nowhere 
so pressing in its necessities as in London during 
our brief season of some four months), and because 
incessant rehearsal demands subordinates, or rather 
the people who really work the theatre, to be made 
not so much of flesh and blood as of granite and 
cast iron. 


Concerts. — Long as was last week’s concert- 
notice, it still did not mention all the performances 
of almost the busiest seven musical days on record. 
Among matters omitted were the Fourth New Phil- 
harmonic Concert, and one given by the inde- 
fatigable and enterprising ‘‘ Wandering Minstrels,” 
in aid of the Royal Asylum of St. Ann’s Society. 

Herr Ernst’s Concert.—This was a gathering, as 
we said seven days ago, distinctly to be set apart 
from the crowd of ordinary entertainments. It 
was cheering to see the numerous and brilliant 
assemblage, in which were met some of the best of 
our men of letters and imagination, and of the 
musical artists here at present, to express sympathy 
for one of the most imaginative and munificent 
musicians of the century, interrupted in his career 
of triumph by a force more potent than any human 
will. The concert was throughout interesting. Two 
of the best violinists of the day, Herr Joachim and 
M. Wieniawski, and with them Mr. Halle, our 
consummate pianist, did their best to present the 
music of the master, secluded by illness from public 
appearance, but not from composition. The novel- 
ties from Herr Ernst’s pen, so far as we know, 
were a setting of the delicious German ballad, ‘ Der 
Fischer,’ sung with the utmost finish and feeling 
by Mr. Sims Reeves; and a new stringed quartett 
in A major. In the latter, if some of the themes 
were overworked, all of them were good and dis- 
tinct. With the transcript of Schubert’s ‘ Erl- 
Kinig,’ the ‘ Elégie’ and the ‘ Pensées Fugitives,’ 
we have, happily, been “long acquaint.” It 
would be unfair to criticize Madame Meyer-Dust- 
mann’s singing on such an occasion. The other 
lady who appeared was Madame Leschetizky, a 
Russian lady, with a rich, languid mezzo-soprano 
voice, well cultivated, but somewhat automatically 
managed ; in this characteristic reminding’ us of 
that honeyed, but mechanical tenor, M. Ivanoff. 

Let us add, in the most concise form possible, 
a notice that among late concerts have been those 
of Miss Macirone, Miss Emma Busby, and Mrs 
Merest,—also two, as we indicated seven days ago, 
of more solid value, those, we mean, of Mr. Cusins 
and Mr. John Francis Barnett. Both these gentle- 
men are making way in their profession.— Among 
meetings of interest to come, attention may be 
fairly called to the historical concert of Signor and 
Madame Marchesi. 





Princess’s.—On Monday, a new piece, by Mr. 
A. R. Slous, was produced. It is entitled ‘ Light 
and Shadow, and is intended to exhibit the changes 
of fortune incident to the bubble of the Mississippi 
scheme, in which many of the French nobility 
made shipwreck of their estates. On that of Mont- 
maison there is a serf who secretly loves the beau- 
tiful daughter of the Marquis, and wears her por- 
trait near his heart. The serf is likewise, owing 
to a romantic accident, a hunchback. Climbing a 
tree, to recover a favourite bird for Clarisse, he 
had, when a boy, fallen from the boughs and broken 
his back. But now the young lady is about to 
be married ; and her knightly lover, inadvertently 
riding down the.poor youth, discovers the picture, 
and demands an explanation. At first, Clarisse 
regards the fact as an insult; but, on reflection, so 
far takes an interest in her humble admirer, that 
she pleads with her father not to remove his poor 
dying mother from a cottage, which the incon- 
siderate aristocrat is about to have pulled down for 





the improvement of his estate. The reasonable 
suit is refused ; and in carrying out the tyrannous 
purpose of the Marquis, the old dame dies, and the 
serf, with a friend of his, who resists his Lordship’s 
arbitrary will, are taken into custody. One is sent 
to the Bastille and the other to the galleys. After 
some years, Clarisse procures the liberation of the 
poor hunchback serf, who is no sooner set at liberty 
than he finds his way to wealth. The speculators 
in the Mississippi shares accept the impromptu 
service of his hump for a desk, and thus he obtains 
sufficient money to speculate himself. The bubble 
bursts: others are ruined, but not so the despised 
outcast. He has become the richest man in France, 
and rules the Prime Minister, who borrows money 
from him. Successively, all those who had injured 
him in his low estate come within his influence 
and power. Even Clarisse, to save her father and 
brother, consents to become his wife, and the life 
of her intended husband hangs on his caprice. In 
these circumstances are many temptations to re- 
venge, and at first there is danger that the parvenu 
will yield to them ; but his better nature prevails, 
and he nobly pardons where he might punish. 
The delineation of this character was confided to 
the new actor, Mr. Dominick Murray. The opinion 
we gave of this gentleman, relative to his perform- 
ance in Byron’s comedy of ‘The Old Story,’ has 
since been confirmed. He has lately acted the 
Irish character in ‘Born to Good Luck,’ and 
proved the possession of powers which will secure 
his popularity. Mr. Slous must be perfectly satis- 
fied with Mr. Murray’s embodiment of the rather 
complex idea involved in his hunchback—serf and 
millionnaire: a character which might have tasked 
the resources of the best practised and most eminent. 
Mr. Murray had a heavy service to sustain, and, 
as his physical power is but small, had also to 
depend mostly on his intellectual energy. But he 
was true to the latter, and, rightly trusting to it, 
gave to the various feelings appropriate expression, 
without the least attempt at rant. He made a 
most favourable impression on the house. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gosstp.—Meyerbeer 
has left a bequest of ten thousand francs to the 
Association of Artist-Musicians, and a sum of 
equal amount to the Society of Dramatic Authors 
and Composers of Paris. A bust has been com- 
manded from M. Dantan the younger by the Minister 
of Fine Arts, which is to be placed in the Imperial 
Conservatory of Music at Paris. In his house at 
Berlin his survivors are setting apart a room, and 
purpose to collect and preserve there all the objects 
which he preferred and made use of when he was 
at home. The score of the master’s early sacred 
work, ‘God and Nature,’ is said in the Gazette 
Musicale to be in the Conservatory at Prague. 


Every one would be glad to have some opportunity | 


of judging it, if only as a case of curiosity;—the 
manuscript lying under conditions different from 
those of the never-performed works of Mendels- 
sohn, the oratorio having been brought to public 
verdict. 

It may be recollected that the Atheneum spoke 
of Meyerbeer as the last but one of the group of 
great German musicians whose names and fame 
filled Europe during the first moiety of this cen- 
tury. The survivor is Prof. Moscheles,—happily 
for his friends and those whom his experience 
can direct and influence, hale in health, and 
still—as was shown in London not many years 
ago—possessed of a large share of those powers 
of hand which charmed the world in the days 
when the ‘Emperor Alexander’s March’ varied, 
and when the ‘Recollections of Ireland’ were 
as potent as the Fantasias of Liszt and Thalberg 
have since proved. Of the exquisite ripeness of his 
science we had occasion to speak only the other 
day, while noticing his glosses on the Bach Pre- 
ludes. Our Leipzig Correspondent tells us that 
this admirable master’s seventieth birthday was 
kept in the Saxon University town, with a true 
German cordiality pleasant to commemorate, as 
proving that the people are not utterly given over 
to new idols. A concert was given to him made 
up of his Septuor, Op. 88; his double duett for 
two pianos, ‘ Les Contrastes,’ Op. 115; his Concerto 


The applause with which he was received, Writs 
our friend, ‘‘ was most enthusiastic.” 

Among other pianists who have come to Londo, 
in faith and hope is M. Zarzycki, who, we ley 
presents himself with the claims of a composer 
well as an executant. 

The Orchestra apprises us that an operett, 
theatre, regularly arranged, is to be fitted up in 
the Crystal Palace, on the encouragement of th: 
success of late performances there.—‘‘ The English 
Opera Association” as it stood has been de-com, 
posed (some vital mistakes in its constitution haying 
been discovered by men of law),—to be recon. 
structed, it is added, with increased chances ¢f 
success. 

As following what may be called the Schumam 
movement in this country, it behoves us to stats 
that the Amateur Musical Society (a new estab. 
lishment) has been devoting itself to the study ¢ 
a translated version of Schumann’s ‘ Genoveya; 
an opera withdrawn by its maker after one per: 
formance. 

Letters from Sweden continue to mention th 
great success of Signor Severini, the new tenor a 
the Stockholm Opera-House. So great, we are told, 
has been the attraction of ‘Il Trovatore,’ that the 
opera has been played, almost without intermission, 
since March. 

That indefatigable maker of musical toys, M, 
Offenbach, is announced as being again at work 
on two new works for the operetta bath-seagon 
at Ems. 

‘La Reine Topaze’ has been revived at the 
Théatre Lyrique, to which M. Fromant has returned; 
and M. Michot (who was claimed thence, accord. 
ing to tyrannical French usage, by the Grani 
Opéra, has been tried there and found wanting) is 
about to return. 

The long-talked of ‘Esmeralda,’ by Mr. Fry, 
| the American composer, has at last been produced 
| at Philadelphia; and, so far as we can understand 

the New York Musical Review, with success.—The 
; same journal announces the publication of the 
| pleasing and quaint music to ‘ Hiawatha,’ by Her 

Stopel. 
| Madame Czillag is about to sing at the theatre 
, at Mexico. 
| A French journalist of Italian extraction is gone, 
| who in his day and according to his capacity, did 
| great disservice to the cause of truth in Music, 
| M. Fiorentino, who commanded the fewilletons of 
| Le Constitutionnel—subsequently, La France and Le 
| Monitewr—and who praised and blamed avowedly 
| “for a consideration.” So little concealment ex- 
| isted regarding the subject on either side, that the 
| truth may be clearly exposed, without any coarse 

or cynical disrespect for the solemnity of Death. 
| A slip of the pen in our notice of M. and 
Madame Sainton’s concert last week must be cor- 
rected. Writing of Sebastian Bach’s willingness 
to adopt the French style, the phrase should have 
run wnlike,—not, as it stands, “like the German 
of our times.” 








MISCELLANEA 

Reboul, Poet and Baker.—M. Reboul, of Nismes, 
died on the 29th of May, in his native town, after 
long and painful sufferings. He was born in 1796, 
and continued to furnish his fellow townsmen with 
fresh rolls all his life, although his poems had been 
received so favourably. The first collection of his 
‘Poésies’ appeared in 1836, introduced by La- 
martine and A. Dumas. Lamartine’s muse has 
evidently strongly influenced Reboul’s genius, 
which was not of power sufficient ever to take 
quite an original footing. In 1846, a second collec- 
tion followed. In 1848, Reboul was member of the 
Assemblée Constituante, for the Gard department. 
The town of Nismes has honoured its poet by 4 
princely funeral, at which the Maire, the Prefect, 
all the higher officials of the department Gard, 
numerous officers of the army, the bishop, and all 
the clergy assisted, accompanied by a vast crowd of 
people. After three different addresses, a poem it 
Provengal dialect was delivered at the grave. The 
town is about to erect a mausoleum to his memory. 








Fantastique, Op. 96; and some songs and duetts. 


To CorrEsPonDENTs.—Q. + $.—S. M—R. T.—J. B 
—G. W. B.—J. H.—F. W. P.—J. B,—received. 
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— 
J.& D. NICOLL, Tartors to the Queen and 

e Royal Family.—Gentlemen’s Fashionable Attire, the 
pest, at moderate prices.— Water-proof Tweed Overcoats, for dust 
orrain, One Guinea.— Melton, Cloth, &c. Two Guineas.—Negligé 
Suits of the Nicoll Cheviot, for rough or country wear, Two 
Guineas.— H. J. & D. Nicoll, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT-STREET; 
92, CORNHILL, E.C. ; and1l0, MOSLEY-STREET, Manchester. 


ALLERY of BRONZES D’ART.— 
Garnitures de Cheminée, Clocks, Vases, Candelabra, &c., at 
JACKSON & GRAHAM'S, 33, 34, 35; 37, and 38, Oxford-street, 
Sole Depot in_ London for the celebrated productions of F. 
Barbedienne & Co., Paris.—Catalogues with marginal illustrations 
sent free by post. 


grate se GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 
Heaton, Butter & Bayne, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 
Specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South 
Kensington Museum. 


om CILS, Black-Lead, and Coloured Chalks. 
F. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS. 


Sole Agents: HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday-street, London, E.C, 
Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


pAarrRipek & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, corner of Chancery-lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208, 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of 
Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. 

ooks, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of 
STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in Eng- 
land, on receipt of Post-oftice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1s, 
per 100, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or 
Address Dies from 3a. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
An immense variety in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD “i )PY-BOOKS, all rulings, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 

. per dozen. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. postfree. . a 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Wholesale Muauusmcturing Sta- 
tioners, 192, Fleet-street, E.C. Established 1841. — 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles.— OSLER, +, Oxford-street, Ww - 

















bgp he GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 153, 
Glass Dessert 5, ”, ine 2l. 03. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

~Broad-street, Established 1807. 
DEX! CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
CLOCK MAKER to HER MAJESTY, H.R.H, the Prince 
of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
SILVER, Gop. 





Guineas. 
Ladies’ or Geptlemen’s Gold 
Lever Watches .......... 5 
Do. superior ...... 18t035 
Gold Half Chronometers .. 35 
Do. in Hunting Cases...... 40 
Gold Geneva Watches from 7 Guineas upwar 
Tact Watches for the Blind. 





Guineas. 
Strong Silver LeverWatches.. 5 
Do. do. superior. .6 to16 
Do. with very thick glass..8 to 20 
Silver Half Chronometers .. 25 





Twc-day Marine Chronometers, 35 goiness. , 
Every descri; tion of Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver 
Cases kept in st ck ; also a large assortment of Repeaters, Centre 
and Independent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 
from 40 guineas upwards. | 
An elegant Assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard 
Chains, from 3 to 25 guineas. _ 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 
E. Dent & Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 
and at 34.and 35, Royal Exchange. E.C.; and also at the Turret 
Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand. 


ATHS AND TOILET WARE.—Wur11amM 
S. BURTON has One Large Show-room devoted ge pee 4 
to the display of Baths and Toilet Ware. The Stock of eac 
is at once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to 
the Public, and marked at Prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished 
in this Country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 3l. 
0 5l.; Nursery, 158. to 328. ; Sponging, 148. to 328. ; at 148. 
to 31s, 6d. A large Assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 15s. 6d, to 45s. the set of three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S.—He has 
Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding 
and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 118.— 
Patent Iron Be teads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 14s. 6d., and Cots from 165s. each—handsome, 
ST aneatel a and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
. 138. 6d, to 201. 


W ILLIAM 8S, BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 

NISHING IRON MONGER, by Soe to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Outlery, _Baths, Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Be ding. Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 





0. 7; BANK-BUILDINGS, corner of Old 

_ Jewry, London, is the CHIEF OFFICE 1CI- 

DENTAL DEATH INSURANCE COMPANY, ® ACCT 
J. W. ORAM, Secretary. 





LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 
to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great variety, 
both in SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, from either of their 
Establishments :— 
LONDON—22, Regent-street, St. f Ve; - 
. ee agent » St. James’s, S. W. ; and 45, Moor. 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall- 
ms BIRMINGHAM. \°™ Dall street, 
stimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. von 


CHURCH TURRET AND STABLE CLOCKS. 
w. BENSON, Watch and Clock Maker by 
° arrant of Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wal 
and Maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, having 
erected Steam-power and improved Machinery for Clockmaking, 
at the Manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to furnish to 
Clergymen, Architects, and Committees, Estimates and Specitica- 
tions for every description of Horological Machine, especially 
ee and weit ee pee esos on any number of 
. A descriptive pamphlet on church clocks fi 
stamp.—Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1779, einen 





OL0CKS, by the best Artists, for Drawing, 

~/ Mining, and Bed Rooms, Library, Bracket, Carriage and 

b fore sory mtg one ———. Benson’s_ illustrated 
storical Pamphle st free for two stam: i 

and prices.—Ludgate-hill aS eee 


ENSON’S WATCHES. — “ Most exquisite 
7 ornamental details for Watch Cases that are shown in the 
Building.”— Times, May 7, 1862.—Chronometer, Duplex, Lever, 
Horizontal, Repeaters, Centre Seconds, and Keyless Watches.— 
ae =o ay ae wy my Pamphlet (post free for two 
mps) enables those who live in any part of the worl 
a Watch and have it sent safe by fre 22 om 
J. W. BENSON, Manufactory, Rodaste hill, Branch Establish- 


ment, 63, Cornhi 


HvuDD's PATENT Carer wae —, 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
llustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 


EMOV AL.— Messrs. ALEX & JONES, Sur- 
feon-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practi 0 5 
BROOK-STREET, Eaerenorequare, in capaeniees a Thelt 
ises, 31, New Bridge-street, bei i y 
Chatham and Dover Railway. a a aoe 
Two PRIZE MEDALS — 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S Ten-Guinea best Morocco or 
Russia Silver-fitted LADY'S DRESSING and WRITING BAGS, 
Gentlemen sditto. The Ten-Guinea Silver-fitted Lady’s‘Dressing- 
case in Coromandel or Walnut. The Guinea Tourist’s Writing 
case. e One-Guinea Travelling Bag. The Guinea Dressing-case. 


At the Manufacturers’, JENNER & K NEWSTUB, 
33, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, and 66 and 69, JERMY N-STREET. 


RePWLANDsS’ KALYDOR, 
d An Oriental Botanical Preparati 

This Royally-patronized and Ladies’-esteemed Xpecific realizes 
a HEAL’ THY PU RITY of Complexion, and a softness and deli- 
cacy of Skin. Soothing, cooling, and purifying, it eradicates all 
Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, Tan and Discolorations. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
_*#* Ask for“ ROWLANDS’ KALY DOR,” and beware of spu- 
rious and pernicious articles under the name of “ Kalydor.” 





FIELD'S CELEBRATED Ls 
NITED SERVICE SOAP TA BLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each, sold by all Chandlers and Grocers through- 
out the Kingdom ; but the public should ask for Frei p’s, and see 
that the name of J. C.& J. FIELD is on each packet, box and 


let, 

Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh 
Lambeth, London, 8., where al in od th ir Prize 
Medal Paradtiny artic here also may be obtained their Prize 


Howard & SONS’ SILVER FIR FUR- 
NITURE.—HOWARD & SONS, Manufacturers by Steam 
Machinery, are enabled to produce every description of ver 
So ned a7 one or mdetate price.—W AK EHOUSES, 
27, NERS-S EN oe TR: we Mati 
Teen » Oxford-street. Designs and 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 

. and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 

Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 

Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 

aan ee Tome or meatal Traveling. — ILLUSTRATED 
#U E, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, M fac 

Patentee, 37, W EST STRAND, London, W.C. er aa 


dhaovy a= 


steads, Washhand Stants"eaniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Eed- 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE—UNWIN & 

ALBERT. 24, PICCADILLY—changes grey hair to a pers 
manent natural brown or black. Application most easy: its 
extraordinary power upon the hair so effective and instantaneous 





that grey hair is coloured the moment it is touched. -Cases at 
5s. 6d., 10s. 6d. and 21s. ; sample Case, 28. 6tl., by post 40 stamps. 





hampton. | 
AYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE 
Dr. Hassatt, having.subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 


MUSTARD. 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 
PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, 
London, N.E. 


ANDLES.—Prize Mepat.—PARAF FINE. 
Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government for the Military 
Stations. 


J.C. & J. FIEtp, 
the onginal Manufacturers, and holders of the 1862 Prize Medal 
caution the Public against any spurious imitations. Their label 
is on all packets and boxes. 

Sold by all Dealers throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale and 
for Exportation at the Works, coer Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
S., where also may be obtained their celebrated United Service 
Soap Tablets. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pr d by i 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Pernins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

#,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester ; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c. &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


EE-HIVES.—Prizz MeEpDAt and HoNouRABLE 
MENTION awarded to G. N. & SONS for BEE-HIVES 
and HONEY at the various Exhibitions.— NEIGHBOUR'’S 
IMPROVED COTTAGE BEE-HIVE, as originally introduced 
by George Neighbour & Sons, with all the recent Improvements, 
three glasses and thermometer, price 35s., securely packed for the 
country.—Several important novelties are introduced this season, 
including the Woodbury Straw Bar-and-Frame Hive, price 218.; 
with window, 25s. Also Artificial Combs, made of a size suited 
to the Woodbury Bars, to assist in the formation ofcells. Address 
GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 127, High Holborn, or 149, 
Regent-street, London, W.—Their newly-arranged CATALOGUE 
of other Improved Hives, with drawings and prices, sent on 
receipt of two stamps. 


HE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, 


Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 258., 


Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING of any description at the International Exhibition, 
1862.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 
page 11, No. 2014, say :— 

“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” 
—* a combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
—‘a bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 

be obtained of most ble Upholsterers and Bedding 


























Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., Ww. 3.1, la, 2, 3and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4,5 aud 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard. 


T P 
Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SME 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS give strength to the 
body, elasticity and buoyancy to the mind. May be had of 
any Chemist. 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
- WINE is a perfectly palatable form for administering 
this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square, W.C. In bottles at 38., 58. and 108. each. 


HE BEST REMEDY for Indigestion, Bilious 

and Liver Complaints, FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. 
—Sold of all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 14d. and 2a. 9d. per box; or 
obtained through any Chemist. 


ROLAPSUS ANI and PILES.—BAILEY’S 
IMPROVED APPARATUS for Prolapsus Ani and Piles is 
extremely light, easily adapted, and admitted to be the most 
effectual instrument used for the relief of these complaints.— 
W. H. Baiey & Son, 418, Oxford-street, London. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 

as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 

ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 

constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is pre- 
ared,in a state of perfect purity and of uniform strength, b; 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, NEW. BOND-STK EET, London, ani 


sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the World. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for In- 
digestion, Bile, Sick Headache, Acidity, Heartburn, Flatu- 
lency, Spasms, &c.—Prepared only by James Cockie, 18, New 
Ormond-street ; and to be had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, 
at 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11a. 


A LV EO 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “ SALVEO PEDES.” 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders, and Perfumers. 
in half-bottles, 1s..6d.; and bottles, 2s. 6d. each ; wholesale of 
A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, E.C. 


METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
J 4 tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 130s and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


























AVOID MEDICINES—they always aggravate Chronic Com 
plaints, but DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
invariably and effectually cures, without medicine or ex- 
pense, indigestion (dyspepsia), constipation, torpidity of the liver, . 
nausea, epilepsy, paralysis, debility, flatulency, nervousness, 
unfitness for study, dislike to societ Walpitation, cough, asthma, 
i dropsy, distensi jarrhea, dysentery, bilious- 
fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the ears, 
gout, impurities, eruptions, scr: ofula, hemorrhoids, 
, sleeplessness, acidity, all infil tory com . 
headache, Geepondency, cramp, spasms, sinking fits. 















i 
ls. 14d. ; 11b. 28. Ib. 48. 6d, ; 12 lb. 228.— ° 
& Co. 77, Regent-street, London. 
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Post 8vo. 28. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH ; 


Or, SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE 
By F. E. Smep.ey. 























By the same Author, 














AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT. 
Post 8yo. 28. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 








rice 163. 








LEWIS ARUND 
Or, THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 


Post 8yo. 33. ; cloth, 48 


























Or, A CLOUD AND ITS SILVER LININ( 


With Frontispiege and Vignette by “ Pxz.” 
































Feap. 2s. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 














Just published, feap. 3s. 6d. 











FROM NATURE. 


By CaarLes Mackay, 
Author of ‘The Salamandrine.’ 




















Lately published, with Frontispiece, crown 8yo. 78. 6d. cloth 


CITHARA: 


A SELECTION FROM THE Lyrics oF MARTIN 











With 8 Illustrations, feap. 5s. 











By M. Fraser Txt ier. 






















AND ON THE PLAINS, 
By Mason Watrer CAMPBELL, 















Recently published, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 














HISTORY. 
By W. H. Davenport ADAMS. 














Lately published, Vol. I. Syo. 18s. 








GEORGE III. 
By Joun GrorGe PHILiiwore. 


*«* Volume II. is preparing for publication. 





















MESSRS. VIRTUE BROTHERS & C0.’S_ LIST. 


*,* An Octavo Edition on superior paper, with 30 Illustrations by Georce CRUIBSHANK, price 163. 


HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 


*,* An Octavo Edition on superior paper, with 42 Illustrations by “ Puiz,” 228. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE FAMILY. 


Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. boards ; 23. 6d. cloth. 


EDITED by the AUTHOR of ‘FRANK FAIRLEGH, 
SRVFN wAnuN oY SEVEN AUTHORS. 


TALES OF MANY LANDS. 


Third Edition, small 8vo. superbly Illustrated, 8¢. 


THE OLD FOREST RANGER; 


Or, WILD SPORTS OF INDIA ON THE NEILGHERRY HILLS, IN THE JUNGLES, 


Of Skipness, late of the 7th Royal Fusileers. 


SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF EUROPEAN 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 


London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO, 1, Amen-cormer, E.C. 











Just published, crown 8yo. 63. 


BLYTHE HOUSE. 
PUPIL. By R. F. H. 


Just published, 2 vols. feap. 12s. 


LINNET’S TRIAL: a Tale. 
By M. S. 


By the same Author, 
BE L e Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
, TWICE LOST: a Novel. 


which insures the reader's interest.”—Atheneum. 


Just published, feap. 4s. 6d. 


, THE LILLINGSIONES OF LILLINGSTONE. 


By Emma Jane WORBOISE. 


“ 


By the same Author, 


Feap. 58. 


Or, THE CHAIN AND ITS LINKS. 


Post 8vo. 38. 6d. 
gilt, gilt edges, 


Post 8vo. 38. 6d. 


3. 

CHERRY AND VIOLET. 
A TALE OF THE GREAT PLAGUE. 
Fourth Edition, with Frontispiece. 

Post 8vo. 33. 6d. 


| HOUR OF DEATH. 


Second Edition. Feap. 5s. 


Third Edition. Feap. 5s. 





Seventh Edition. Feap. 58. 





“ One of the most readable and best written stories that has appeared for some time past.” —Obsertgr. 


‘* One of the quietest of modern novels; it is also one of the best. It is in every respect satis. 
*,* An Octavo Edition on superior paper, with 30 Illustrations by Hantot K. Browse (“ Puiz,”) | factory.”—Morning Post. 
fs : 


“The personages haye all of them a certain look of reality, and there is a notion of likeness; 


A pleasing and neatly written tale, in which the characters and tempers of the dramatis 
persone are well drawn and very naturally contrasted.”—English Churchman. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; 


i PM an od _ > zeal and nice discrimination that make the book pleasant as well as 
STUDIES FROM THE ANTIQUE AND SKETCHES |" 

By the AUTHOR of ‘MARY POWELL,’ 
THE PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY. 


Fourth Edition, with a Frontispiece printed in Colours by Kronuemm. 


CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. 


F. Turrer, Third Edition, with a Frontispiece printed in Colours by Kronur. 
Author of ‘Three Hundred Sonnets,’ ‘ Proyerbial Philosophy.’ 





New Edition, with Light Illustrations, feap. price 3s. 6d. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; 


Or, THREE YEARS IN THE HOLY CITY. 


Edited by the Rev. Professor J. H. INGRAHAM, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Mobile. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘OUR HEAVENLY HOME, 
TRUTHS FOR THE DAY OF LIFE AND THE 


GOD’S UNSPEAKABLE GIFT; 


Or, VIEWS OF THE PERSON AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST. 


3. 
OUR HEAVENLY HOME; 


Or, GLIMPSES OF THE GLORY AND BLISS OF THE BETTER WORLD. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Printed by James 














ohn Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, June 11, 1864. 













“The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, 
by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellipgton-street aforesaid. 
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